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SELF-REALIZATION AND THE SEARCH 
FOR GOD 


A Critique of Modern Humanism and a Defence of Jewish 


Supernatu ralism 


EMIL L. FACKENHEIM 


rherefore shall a man first take upon himself the yoke 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and then take upon himself 
the yoke of the commandments. 


I 


AN WILL at all times seek ultimate 
M integration. It is intolerable to 
him that his life as a whole should not 
have a unity through which he can as- 
sess meaning to all its aspects. 

It is significant that the criterion gov- 
erning most modern attempts at such a 
synthesis can be expressed by the term 
“self-realization.” Idealists and romanti- 
cists mean by this term the realization of 
an ideal self slumbering within every 
person; pragmatists and naturalists re- 
fer rather to the whole realm of human 
living, physical as well as spiritual. They 
agree that to give ultimate meaning to 
his life man must turn on himself, arous- 





eceooe 


Emit L. FACKENHEIM, lecturer in philosophy 
at the University of Toronto, is the author of 
a number of studies in Jewish theology and 
medieval Jewish and Arabic philosophy. Part of 
the ground of this essay was covered in an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Fackenheim, “The Modern Jew’s 
Path to God”, in the May 1950 issue of Com- 
mentary. 


M. Berakot 2.2 


ing those powers in himself which repre- 
sent his highest opportunity. 
Underlying this view is the faith that 
what is contradictory and evil in human 
nature is merely a lack of something; 
that it is “unreal” or “unnatural”; and 
that the individual can master it and as- 
pire to perfection by realizing what is 
positive, his “real” or “natural” self. 
means to the 
idealist the realization or approxima- 
tion of an envisaged ideal self. And it is 
taken for granted, first, that the indi- 


Thus, “self-realization” 


vidual is able to form the right concep- 
tion of his ideal self, and secondly, that 
to realize or approximate it is a task 
which is obstructed by no basic obstacle. 
In the naturalist frame of reference, 
the prime criterion of self-realization is 
health. Evil is “the unnatural’, which 
health automatically eliminates. Health 
produces social harmony because it bal- 
ances pleasure and duty — a healthy ego- 
ism and a healthy altruism; it produces 
inner harmony because the healthy man 
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concentrates on such of his problems as 
are solvable, ignoring those which are 
not. Health also gives freedom to the 
individual’s creative powers while pro- 
viding harmless outlets for his destruc- 
tive urges —and creativity is fulness of 
life. Harmony eliminates evil; creativity 
eliminates emptiness. 

Religon also is interpreted in terms of 
self-realization. The fact that many mod- 
ern definitions of religion do not even 
include God indicates what has hap- 
pened: religion has been transformed 
from a total integration of life through 
relation to a supernatural God into total 
integration through self-realization. The 
convictions leading to this transforma- 
tion are again the same: all meaning 
that the individual can find in his life 
is inherent in his own nature; and any 
meaning that he cannot find in himself 
is both unattainable and practically tir- 


relevant, therefore properly to be ig 


=] 


nored. 

Other interpretations of religion do 
include God. But, again, in many of 
these, He appears as an idea only, His 
existence being acknowledged with em- 
barrassment if acknowledged at all. Af- 
terlife, salvation, eternal judgment are 
here meaningless words; nature and his- 
tory are interpreted in terms of science. 
An existing God, if affirmed at all, is at 
best permitted to retain the function of 
a First Cause, required perhaps for cos- 
mological interpretation but of little if 
any significance for the life of the in- 
dividual. Ideas of God, however, are here 
regarded as of utmost importance for the 
individual’s life. For the kind of idea he 
has of God will determine his scale of 
values and, thus, indirectly, the kind of 
life he is motivated to live. Individual 
life, as well as human history, can be- 
come 


a battle for the pure idea of God and 
man, which is not to end until the prin- 


ciple of divine holiness has done away 
with every form of life that tends to de- 
grade and disunite mankind, and until 
Israel’s Only One has become the unify 
ing power and the highest ideal of all 
humanity.! 


Here man undoubtedly creates God in 
his own image, ideas of God deriving not 
from an existing God who reveals Him 
self, but from human conception and 
evaluation. Again, the actual faith be. 
hind this religion is a faith in the “true” 
or “real” self which enables man both to 
form adequate ideas of God and to live 
without basic difficulty in imitatio Dei. 

What becomes of prayer when God is 
understood as an idea only? Where every 
trace of even unconscious belief in the 
being of God is lost, prayer is no longer 
an appeal to the Other for help and guid 
ance; it is an activity designed to arouse 
and inspire the better, the true self. ‘The 
individual no longer seeks help from 
God, but from himself. 

Whatever may be the lasting value of 
this ideal of self-realization or the partial 
truth in it, as a principle of ultimate in 
tegration it is totally inadequate. The 
reason for its inadequacy is the error ol 
the faith on which it is based. If an ult 
mate self, harmonious, perfect, and un- 
ambiguous, were realizable, “‘self-reali 
zation” could perhaps serve as the prin- 
ciple of ultimate integration. A man’s 
ideals might not, then, be absolute, but 
they would be the best he could know or 
be expected to know. As to his realiza- 
tion of the ideals, he might be far from 
complacent; but he could be confident 
at least that the degree of perfection he 
would achieve would depend only on his 
knowledge of the ideals and on the en- 
ergy he was ready to devote to their reali- 
zation. He would definitely not need 
the guidance or mercy of an existing 


‘Kaufmann Kohler, Jewish 
York, 1918), p. 15 


Theology (New 
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God. His unconcern with his own ulti- 
mate destiny could be understood as the 
heroic attitude of a good soldier who 
is concerned to do his duty, but gives no 
thought to his own fate. 

But this kind of self-confidence and 
heroic self-sufficiency rest on a tragic il- 
lusion. There is no such thing as a sin 
gle, unambiguous, perfect self, the source 
and end of ultimate integration. On the 
contrary, the more deeply the individual 
searches his soul, the more clearly does 
he come to understand the irreducible 
tensions which lie in his nature. Biolog! 
cal necessity and spiritual freedom are 
not merely mutually irreducible, which 
would still make possible a division of 
authority, as it were, between these two 
parts of human nature; they are also in- 
extricably intertwined. Face these ten 
sions in their sharpness and profundity, 
and you at once recognize that the one 
potential self is an illusion; you can no 
longer discover the unambiguous self you 
can and ought to be — and to give it ad 
jectives such as “ideal”, “creative”, “nat 
ural”, or “healthy”, is no help at all. 

The unprejudiced man soon senses 
that there is something wrong with self 
realization as the principle of ultimate 
integration. If he attempts self-realiza 
tion in the naturalist terms of health, he 
himself transcends this attempt sufhicient- 
ly to feel that health does not exhaust 
his ultimate obligation. Health, with all 
its happy implications, seems to be mere- 
ly what makes him fit to face that obli- 
gation. At times, it even seems necessary 
to sacrifice health in the service of ulti- 
mate responsibility. Health comes to 
seem something like an ultimate cri- 
terion only when sickness renders him 


unable to be genuinely responsible.’ If 


*Psychologists may argue that all men are 
sick. But if this is true to an extent rendering all 
human responsibility relative, then men can 
neither heal themselves or each other, and no 


he attempts self-realization in idealist 
terms, setting up an ideal and striving 
to reach it, he transcends this attempt 
sufhciently to marvel at his presumptu- 
ousness. Knowing his ideal to stem from 
himself, he suspects it of being tainted 
with hidden self-interest. And even while 
striving to reach that ideal, he knows his 
effort to be vitiated by motives which are 
anything but pure. Nor can he ever free 
himself entirely from the fetters of this 
impurity. For every effort designed to 
achieve that effect has its own admixture 
ol impure motives. 


[hat these misgivings are not empty 
scruples, the twentieth century illustrates 
with abundant clarity. It demonstrates 
the fact that destructiveness is not mere 
ly something “unnatural”, the product 
of sickness, and it demonstrates that an 
idealistic attitude is not in itself a suf 
ficient guarantee of moral goodness. 
“Normal” men beyond suspicion of sick 
ness, morbidity, and frustration “express 
themselves” in war, destruction, and 


wholesale murder. 


youths 
serve evil tyrants in noble devotion. com 


“Idealistic”’ 


mitting nameless crimes out of a sincere 
sense of duty, and sacrificing their lives 
to the kingdom of evil. This is the stark 
fact: when health becomes the ultimate 
law, the “blond beast” is set free for 
breaking the fetters of morality; when 
the spirit is its own unqualified measure, 
Satan, the perverted spirit, is free also, 
transforming a mere urge for security 
into a metaphysical lust for power, a 
mere desire for survival and perpetu 
ation into a mystic yearning for eternal 
glory gained through terror and destruc- 
tion. 

lo recoil from these criminal manifes- 
tations is not to free oneself of the roots 
of the evil. Who does not know the ruth- 
lessness and hardness of heart that some- 


one can lay down standards of health and sick 
ness 
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times go with health, or the difficulty of 
controlling the destructive urges stem- 
ming from vitality? And as for man’s 
spiritual life, what of envy masquerading 
as righteousness, cruelty as justice, selfish- 
ness called freedom, avarice called equal 
ity? Happily, in most cases, such pervert 
sions only partly corrupt the ideal into 
which they enter; but, tragically, the per 
version is only partly conscious, and only 
partly corrigible. ‘he individual who un 
derstands this situation and still has the 
courage to attempt the realization of a 
pure and ideal self will do so in pro 
found humility. But this humility, too, 1! 
conceived in terms of self-realization, be 
comes tainted with self-righteousness. 

Ultimate integration is inaccessible 
through self-realization: it is equally in 
accessible through religion defined in 
terms of self-realization. As a historical 
and psychological phenomenon, religion 
may, and perhaps even must, be defined 
in terms of self-realization; but as a way 
of life claiming to be a valid synthesis, it 
cannot be defined in these terms. Char 
acteristically, liberalism sees no need to 
distinguish radically between religion 
considered from the standpoint of his 
tory ol! psychology, and religion consid 
ered from the standpoint of its validity 
For its whole faith rests on the hypothesis 
of one normative self, progressively re 
vealed in personal and human history. 
But once this illusion is destroyed, a re 
ligion defined in terms of self-realization 
is revealed as pure nihilism. 

The weakness inherent in a religion 
defined in terms of self-realization can 
not be overcome by merely choosing an 
other aspect or activity of the self as th 
source of certainty. In Schleiermacher’s 
celebrated definition, religion is held to 
be, “a feeling of unqualified depend 
ence”. But “feeling”, too, is a kind ol 


*F.D.E. Schleiermacher, Dogmatik, §36; cf. al 


self-realization, and a religion defined 
in such terms suffers from the same weak. 
ness. Thus, if “feeling of unqualified de- 
pendence” refers to such feelings as ar 
actual, religion will include sacrificial 
devotion to dictators and charlatans, and 
blind obedience to nation or race exalted 
as the manifestation of the Absolute.‘ If. 
on the other hand, we mean by this 
“feeling” an emotion men ought to have 
we either set up arbitrarily someone's 
actual feeling as absolute standard, o1 
we seek this standard through the con 
ception of an ideal feeling. But then re 
ligion the actual feeling of unqualified 
dependence becomes secondary to the 
philosophy defining that ideal feeling, 
and dependent on its fate. Religion is no 
longer the ultimate source of total inte 
gration. 

No religion, of course, can dispens 
with ideas man forms of God. What we 
are discussing here is the view that holds 
God to be an idea only, or else to be 
known and relevant only as such. Such 
God-ideas serve here as an ultimate prin 
ciple of integration by making an abso 
lute claim on man’s allegiance. Now, it is 
plain that God-ideas have undergone a 
vast development in the history of civili 
zation, and the claim of the liberal era 
that this development has the torm of 
inevitable progress toward one fixed aim 
can hardly be sustained. On what basis, 
then, does a man give absolute allegiance 
to an idea which is relative to his civill 
zation and to the caprices of his own na 
ture? But let us suppose we could assume 
that the God-idea is steadily progressing 
toward absolute purity. If we believe 


that our God-idea is not altogether pur 


so Ueber die Religion Leipzig, 1880), p 75; 
Psychologie (Berlin, 1862), p. 461 


‘That Schleiermacher actually came close to 
such a position is shown by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, vol. i (New 
York, 1945), pp R6 ff 
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yet, by what standards do we know how 
high we have risen in the scale of purity? 
And by what right do we give absolute 
allegiance to an idea whose degree of rel- 
ativity we do not know? If, on the other 
hand, we claim to have reached the final 
degree of purity in our idea of God, will 
not a later age smile at our presumptu- 
ousness? And again, by what standards 
do we measure its finality? 

But the main objection to the religion 
of self-realization, however, is not rela- 
tivism; quite possibly an adequate phi- 
losophy of religion could overcome it. 
Let us assume, therefore, that we could 
conceive a God-idea sufficiently free from 
relative admixture to claim our absolute 
allegiance. This God, who is an idea 
only, can perhaps persuade and inspire; 
but He surely cannot succor, love, and 
forgive. To speak of the succor, love, and 
forgiveness of a God who is an idea only 
is to employ a misleading metaphor. 
There are, of course, those who find their 
lives totally integrated through divine 
commandment and inspiration, and who 
calmly do without succor and forgive 
ness. But these are people who are caught 
in the idealist illusion about their nature 
and power which we have already ana 
lyed. ‘To know of the inextricable to- 
getherness of freedom and _ bondage 
which is our state, is to know that no 
total unity comes from a God-idea “en- 
throned on high”, but unable to “look 
down low” (Ps. 113:5—6). While the Ab- 
solute Ideal may perhaps inspire to imi- 
tation, it at the same time paralyzes be- 
cause of its very absoluteness. A God, 
then, who is an idea only, or relevant 
only as such, still fails to integrate our 
lives; and this failure is more critical 
than any we have yet considered. Indeed, 
it is the crucial failure of the religion of 
self-realization. 

If life is to find total integration, we 
must seek it in a Reality transcending 


our contradictory self and the ideals and 
standards relative to it. 


I] 


Though he may perceive the futility 
of attempting ultimate integration 


through modern 


self-realization, man 
feels that somehow he cannot escape that 
futility. Religious tradition once believed 
that it had found access to a Reality 
transcending the relativity of the self 
through divine revelation or else through 
rational proof of God’s existence. Mod- 
ern man seems to find both these paths 
closed to him. 

Modern man has no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of those who have taken 
their own experience or the experience 
of others to be divine revelation. But his 
own intellectual conscience compels him 
to interpret “revelation” in terms of “‘ex- 
perience-of-revelation”. To him the au- 
thority of revelation depends on the au- 
thority of human experience.® This is 
still a form of self-realization, afflicted 
with all the weakness inherent in it. 
Thus, modern man feels himself con- 
fronted with the dilemma between a 
flight to a supernatural revealed authori- 
ty which he can no longer accept, on the 
one hand, and a flight to an authorita- 
tiveness of human experience as little ac- 
ceptable to him, on the other. Morally, 
this seems to be a dilemma between the 


*"We are here concerned only with the naive, 
uncritical acceptance of revelation and its criti- 
cal dissolution into humanism. We are, of course, 
very far from holding that revelation must ulti- 
mately be interpreted in terms of experience-of- 
revelation, and that humanism, rather than su 
pernaturalism, has the last word. Cf. the author's 
article, “Can There Be Judaism Without Revela 
tion?” (Commentary, December 1951), and also 
his “Schelling’s Philosophy of Religion” (Univer- 
sity of Toronto Quarterly, October 1952). Schel 
ling was the first, and perhaps the most pro 
found, modern philosopher to be led to super- 
naturalism by an internal criticism of the ideal 
istic philosophy of experience. 
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sins of intellectual dishonesty and spur 
itual pride 

Nor does modern man find himself 
any better off when he tries to establish 
God's existence by -rational proof. He 
may presuppose that his reason 1s 
equipped for the task and that, though 
it is part of mere relative man, its ax! 
oms and laws are those which govern ul 
timate reality. If so, he presupposes 
rather than proves the existence of a God 
who gave him reason so that he might 
know Him. This kind of faith appears 
to be implied in the traditional proofs 
of God. If modern man refuses to make 
that apriort assumption, the certainty of 
Cod becomes dependent on the capri 
cious and relative “certainties” acquired 
by a relative reason; for by these God ts 
to be proven. Such a God is never really 
certain; He is always a mere hypothesis, 
living in dependence on precarious ce! 
tainties. Nor is He really God. It has ol 
ten been pointed out that a God who 1s 
proved without being presupposed in 
this prool is both too tal and too 
neal to be God: He 1s too “tar” be 
cause there is something nearer and mor 
certain by which He is proved; He is too 
‘near’ because man’s finite reason can 
pass judgment on Him. Again man is 
faced with a dilemma. To ascertain 
God's existence by rational proof he must 
presuppose either a God who fashioned 
his reason, or the capacity of his reason 
to prove a God whom he has not 
fashioned. To attempt rational proo! 
of God in awareness of this situation 
seems either self-deception or outright 


insolence 


An iron logic, it seems, has led man 
from a synthesis found in God, to a syn 
thesis found in an autonomous self, to 
the surrender of all aspiration toward 


ultimate standards and ultimate mean 


ing. A self revealed as caught in rela- 
tivity cannot be the source of ul- 
timate integration, nor does it seem 
able to recover any access to an absolute 
God. But we should be reluctant to ac. 
cept this development as inexorable. 
[his would be to dismiss lightly and in 
toto what seemed unquestionable reality 
to sO many religious generations. We 
must, then, probe a little more deeply 
into man’s ultimate situation. To make 
this difhcult task somewhat easier, let us 
first try to understand the meaning of 
God and of life with God as reflected in 
biblical and rabbinic tradition. For mod 
ernity has unconsciously tended to mis 
interpret these, in accordance with its 
own very different ideas.® 

Ihe biblical and rabbinic tradition is 
pervaded by the conviction that it is 
im possible to doubt o1 deny the CX I5St 
ence of God 

Ihe modern mind will at once at 
tribute this conviction to philosophical 
naiveté and the inability to deal critically 
with evidence gut this notion hardly 
goes beyond the surface. It is true, ol 
course, that the evidence presented tol 
divine revelation is not examined as critl- 
cally as it might be. Nature is too sim 
ply taken as evidence of a God who 
guides it. History is too naively assumed 
to prove divine retribution. The cer- 
tainty stemming from personal experi- 
ence is not subjected to adequate criti- 
cism. But, this kind of naive acceptanc 
of evidence is only incidental to the cer- 


tainty of the existence of God. For it is 


‘In these paragraphs, we do not, of course 
attempt to give a complete picture of biblical 
and rabbinic views on the subject. Our task here 
is rather to select such aspects as will clarify 
the perspective in which biblical and rabbinic 
views must be understood. For thorough intet 
pretations, see G. F 


Moore, Judaism, vol. i 
Cambridge, 1927), pp. 357 ff.; also S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (London, 
1909), pp. 21 fi 
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realized that the evidence frequently 
fails. Nature harbors evil as well as good. 
Human nature appears afflicted with 
shortcomings such as cannot be attrib- 
uted to man’s own fault. History, above 
all, shows conditions which impel a Jere- 
miah to contend: “‘Wherefore doth the 
way of the wicked prosper? Wherefore 
are all they secure that deal very treach- 
erously?”’ (Jer. 12:1), and a rabbi must 
admit: “It is not in our power to explain 
either the prosperity of the wicked or the 
afflictions of the righteous.’’* “Times of 
wrath” occur, when “all people cry and 
weep, but their voice is not heard, even 
though they decree fast-days, roll them- 
selves in dust, cover themselves with sack- 
cloth and shed tears.”5 And often man 
finds no evidence in his heart of the 
presence of God. 

But while the evidence can become 
doubtful, God cannot. If nature reveals 
evil, then God “form{s] light and cre- 
ate{s] darkness, make{s] peace and cre- 
ate{s] evil’ (Isa. 45:7). The fact that men 
cannot see divine purpose evidenced in 
history merely proves that: “My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are My 
ways your ways” (Isa. 55:8). If inner ex- 
perience is dead, it is because God “hides 
His face” (Ps. 13:2; 44:35; 69:18), “stands 
off’ (Ps. 10:1), “forgets” (Ps. 13:2), “for- 
sakes”’ (Ps. 22:2), or “sleeps” (Ps. 44:24); 
but the failure of inner evidence never 
suggests that God does not exist. Even 
the great skeptic of the Bible, Kohelet, 
who regards life as a whole as vanity, con- 
cludes from this conviction: ““This is the 
end of the matter, all having been heard: 
fear God, and keep His commandments; 


"M. Abot 4.19. We follow the interpretation 
of J. Hertz, Pirke Aboth (New York, 1945), p. 77. 
The sentiment here expressed is, of course, un 
usual in rabbinic theology. 

*Tosefta Derek Eretz, Perek Haminim, 31 (The 
Treatise Derek Eretz, ed. by M. Higger [New 
York, 1935], text pp. 293 ff., translation pp. 110 
ff.) 


for this is the whole man” (Eccl. 12:13). 
No objective evidence to the contrary, 
and no feeling of being deserted, can 
affect the certainty of God. As Job puts 
it: “Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him” (Job 13:15). 

We cannot fairly dismiss this absolute 
and fact-defying certainty of God as the 
mental habit of a religious civilization. 
How then can we understand it? We 
shall be totally unable to do so unless we 
rid ourselves of the modern prejudice 
that all religious life is an evolution of 
religious feelings or ideas. In accordance 
with this prejudice, man forms notions 
of God with the assistance of external 
and internal evidence, and the more he 
becomes conscious of this activity of his, 
the more thoroughly does he arrive at a 
state of objective detachment in which 
he judges the merits of the God-idea, and 
weighs the evidence for the existence of 
God. However, when in Jewish tradition 
God's doubted 
nor made dependent on evidence, this 
is not 


existence is nowhere 


because man is here at too 
primitive a level to have reached the 
stage of objective and critical detach- 
ment; it is because of a profound cer- 
tainty that such a detachment is impos- 
sible. God’s existence is man’s existential 
apriori. 


Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art 
there; 

If I make my bed in the netherworld, 
behold, Thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; 

Even there would Thy hand lead me, 

And Thy right hand would hold me 
(Ps. 139:7-—10).® 


*For biblical literature, cf. especially the Book 
of Jonah; for rabbinic literature, passages quoted 
by Newman-Spitzer, The Talmudic Anthology 
(New York, 1945), pp. 163 ff. 
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This is not a rather primitive and un- 
scientific statement of a universal God- 
idea. From a God-idea one could “flee” 
at least to the extent of viewing it in 
an attitude of objective detachment. The 
God of the Bible is not an ultimate ob 
ject; He is the Subject, each man’s living, 
personal God. Any attempt to subject 
God's existence to critical judgment is, 
therefore, held to be insolence, because it 
means to judge the Judge. ‘To deny His 
existence is more than 
“folly” (Ps. 


rejection by man of his own “light and 


insolence: it 1s 
14:1; 53:2), since it is the 
salvation” (Ps. 27:1); it is rebellion, since 
it is the attempt to replace God's authori 
ty by man’s (Ps. 10:4; also Ezek. 28:9). 
The denial of God is self-destruction or 
rebellion; it is never merely an erroneous 
objective statement. In his ultimate rela 
tion to Reality, man must be participant; 
he cannot remain spectator. 

Attempts to describe the nature of this 
God in biblical and rabbinic tradition 
must be understood as part of this funda 
mental situation. The avowed task here 
is not to describe consistently and ade 
quately an infinite God as He is in Him 
self, a task that could be undertaken only 
by an objective spectator. The task is to 
describe the living relation between this 
infinite God and finite man, and to do so 
as an inevitable participant. 

God is infinite and yet directly related 
to each finite person. This is the inex- 
plicable, yet indubitable, basic fact about 
God. He is “enthroned on high and look- 
eth down low” (Ps. 113:5—6). He is both 
“far and near”: 

God is far, for is He not in the heaven 
of heavens? And yet He is near,...for a 
man enters a synagogue, and stands be 
hind a pillar, and prays in a whisper, and 
God hears his prayer, and so it is with 
all His creatures. He is as near to His 
creatures as the ear to the mouth.'® 


“]. Berak. ix.l, 13a, line 17. In this and many 
other subsequent quotations, I have followed 
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[he direct relation between the in- 
finite God and the finite human person 
is by its very nature paradoxical. If this 
relation were one-sided, it would destroy 
itself; for then the infinite God would 
devour the finite person’s freedom and 
his very identity. It is a mutual relation 
“Everything is in the hands of Heaven 
except the fear of Heaven’’,"! 1s the word 
of a rabbi to whom human freedom is 
real yet limited by Divine Presence. But 


if this relation is a mutual one, then 


paradoxically the free actions 


and re 
men make a difference 
God 


bine tradition express the reality of this 


actions of finite 


to the infinite 


Biblical and rab 


paradoxical relation in a well-nigh in 


I hese 


phors, which are mostly inthropomorph 


finite variety of metaphors meta 


isms, cannot be 


regarded as “impure’ 


philosophical notions: they are symbol 


terms designed to describe a relation 


which cannot be grasped in any terms 


other than symbolic. Occasionally th 


rabbis are fully conscious of this especial 
ly when in their stress on human respon 


sibilitv thev even make the 


omnipotent 
God de pendent on impotent man. 


Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord 
and I am God (Isa. 43:12). That is, when 
ye are My witnesses, I am God, and when 
ye are not My witnesses, I am, as it were, 
not God.!” 

When the Israelites do God’s will, they 
add to the power of God on high. When 
the Israelites do not do God’s will, they, 


as it were, weaken the great 
God. 


powel ot 


The paradox in these statements 15s 
fully intended, and the term “as tt were” 
has the full rank of a technical term in 


rabbinic theology, indicating the sym 


the translation of 

Rabbinic Anthology 
“B. Berak. 33b 
“Midr. Ps. on Ps. 123:1 
“lam. R. I, 33, on Lam. 1:6 


Montefiore and Loewe, A 


London, 1938) 
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bolic character of the statement it quall- 
fies.)4 

God’s nature, as revealed in His rela- 
tion to man, reflects the paradox in- 
herent in this relation. In rabbinic the- 
ology, the concepts of divine justice and 
divine mercy are striking in their prom 
inence Philosophically, absolute jus 
tice and absolute mercy are mutually ex 
clusive: but in rabbinic theology, they 
God's 


exclusion of His justice, 


remain mutually irreducible. 


mercy, to the 
would wipe out the difference between 
the righteous and the wicked. His justice, 
without His mercy, would destroy all 
men; and even if it be conceived that 
God tempers His justice to finite man, 
“demanding according to man’s power”, 
infinite divine retribution would still be 
totally incommensurable with finite hu 
man sin. 

The Lord earth. 
[his may be compared to a king who 
had some empty glasses. Said the king 


made hear er and 


If | pour hot water into them, they will 
burst: if cold, they will contract and 
What then did the king do? He 
mixed hot and cold water and poured it 
into them, and so they remained un 
broken. Holy One, 
blessed be He: “It I create the world on 
the basis of mercy alone, its sins will be 
great; on the basis of justice alone, the 
world cannot exist. Hence I will create 
iton the basis of justice and mercy, and 
may it then stand,” 


snap a 


Kven so said the 


“This is expressed with particular clarity in 
this passage: “R. Simeon b. Yohai said ‘Only 
when Israel does God's will is His heavenly 
Nevertheless, R. Simeon b. Yo 
hai also quoted, “This is my Lord and I will 
praise Him’ (Ex. 15:2), and he said: ‘When I 
praise Him, He is glorified, and when I do not 
praise Him, He is, as it were, glorified in him 
lf” (Sifre Deut., Berakah, 346, 144a) 

“It is, of course, well known that the rabbis 
interpreted the biblical Elohim as referring to 
the divine attribute of justice, and YHWH to 
that of mercy: cf., e.g., Pesikta (ed. Buber), l64a 

‘Gen. R. XII, 15. Cf, among numerous sim 
ilar passages, the following 


palace secure 


Abraham said un 
to God, ‘If thou desirest to maintain the world, 
strict justice is impossible; and if thou desirest 


This togetherness of justice and mercy 
is not a harmonious compromise. In a 
mutual limitation through compromise, 
both justice and mercy would lose their 
meaning. Thus R. Akiba insists on the 
absolute and unqualified justice of God’s 
judgment,'? and in the Midrash God is 
made to say: 


All I do, I do in justice. If I sought 
beyond justice but 
world could not endure.'8 


to pass once, the 


Consequt ntly, men are warned not to 
make light of their responsibility before 
the bar of divine justice: 


He who says, God is indulgent, his life 
shall be outlawed.'® 


If the evil inclination says to you, 
“Sin, and God will forgive you”, believe 
it not.’’2° 


gut on the other hand, divine mercy 
is likewise absolute and unqualified. For 
whatever their before 
God all men need mercy absolutely. Even 
Moses and David asked that their sins be 


relative merits, 


forgiven, by reason not of their merits, 
but of God’s grace.*! Nor did they pray 


thus only because of their humility. 


\ll men need grace, including Abra- 
ham, for whose sake grace came plen- 
teously into the world.?? 


The Midrash ex presses the principle 
of mercy: 


He said, ‘I owe no creature anything, 
but I give to them gratuitously.’28 


Justice and mercy coexist: 


strict justice, the world cannot be maintained 
Thou desirest the world and thou desirest 
justice. Take one or the other. Unless thou art 
a little indulgent, the world cannot endure’ ” 
(Gen. R. XXXIX, 6); cf. also Lev. R. X, 1. 
‘"Tanhuma (ed. Buber), Wavyera, 49a. 
“Tanhuma (ed. Buber). Mishpatim, 41b 


*B. Baba K. 50a; cf. also J. Shek. v. 2, 48d, 
line 35. 


”B. Hag. I6a. 

™“Sifre Deut., Waethanan, 26, 70b. The whole 
of Israel is represented as making the same re 
quest (Midr. Ps. on Ps, 71:2). 

@Gen. R., Hayye Sarah, LX, 2. 

*“Tanhuma B., Deut., Waethanan, 5a. 
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If we have merit, and if we possess 
good deeds, He gives us of what is ours; 
if not, then He acts charitably and lov- 
ingly toward us from what is His.** 


But do not then both justice and mer- 
cy become meaningless? They may be 
come so in philosophical theory, but not 
in the religious life. The ultimate unity 
of mercy and justice in God is indeed an 
ineflable mystery.2> Man not only can, 
but must live in the double certainty of 
his responsibility before the bar of divine 
justice and of his security in divine met 
cy. For radically speaking, man can, and 
cannot, do the will of God. Insofar as 
he can do His will, it is only by reason 
of God's help;** yet insofar as he cannot 
do it, his contrition is a spontaneous 
and acceptable offering.27 Man must 
pray, not only for forgiveness of sins al 
ready committed, but also for divine 
help against future temptations.** Yet a 
man who acts has full freedom, and no 
sin is preordained.*® 

Che sins of the past, of which no man 


is free. do not destroy the freedom of 


*"Midr. Ps. on Ps. 72:1 


“This is indicated in Midr. Ps. on Ps. 72:1 

"Cf.. eg., Deut. R., Nitztzabim, VIII, 6 I he 
law and all the implements by which it is carried 
out have been given, namely, modesty, bene 
ficence, uprightness, and reward 

“Cf., e.g., Pes. K. 158b 


broken vessels, it is a disgrace, but with God 


If a mortal man uses 


it is otherwise, for all His servants are broken 
vessels, as it is said, “Ihe Lord is nigh unto the 
brokenhearted and the contrite in spirit he will 
save’ (Ps. 34:18).” 

“Cf. Raba’s prayer: “O Lord! Before I was 
formed, I was without worth: and even now 
having been formed, I am as if I had not been 
formed. Dust I am in my life: how much more 
at my death! Behold, | am before Thee a vessel 
of shame and disgrace. May it be Thy will, O 
Lord my God, that I do not sin; but the sins 
which I have already committed before Thee 
wash them away with Thy great mercy, but not 
through tribulations and diseases” (B. Berak 
17a); cf. also B. Yoma 87b 

“In Lev. R. Metzora, XVIII, 1, God is repre 
sented as demanding of man that he return his 
soul to God in the same state of purity in which 
it was given to him 


present and future. For man is at all 
times free to repent, whatever the sins 
of the past.*® In contrast with the gates 
of prayer which, tragically, are often 
closed, the gates of repentance are al- 
ways open.*' But again, even for the 
ability to repent man must pray for di- 
vine assistance.*- 

Thus the religious life 1s a tension be- 
tween two certainties: responsibility be- 
fore God, and safety in Him. There is no 
apriort limitation to either of these. 

Che Israelites say to God, “Lord of th 
world, Thou knowest how hard is the 
strength of the evil inclination.” God 
says, “Remove it a little in this world, 


and I will rid you of it altogether in the 
world-to-com«¢ ; 


How much is “a little’? That cannot 
be known. That is why man must both 
tremble and rejoice: he trembles be 
cause, before the throne of divine justice 
what he does is nothing compared with 
what he ought to do; he re JOLCES because, 
nevertheless, it is something, and because 
through the mercy of God it is every 
thing. Therefore it has been said: “Lov 
and fear God; tremble and rejoice when 


you perform the commandments.’’*4 
lV 


Guided by the insights of biblical and 
rabbinic tradition, we may penetrate the 
problem of man’s ultimate integration 
sufficiently to grasp this basic fact: the 
way in which modern man has arrived 
at the situation we have tried to describe 


is not. as he has habitually assumed, 


"If your sins are as high as heaven, even un 


to the seventh heaven, and even unto the throne 
of glory, and you repent, I will receive you" 
Pes. R. 185a): cf. also Pes. K. 163b; Midr. Ps. on 
Ps. 120:7 

“Lam. R.. III, 60, on Lam. 3:43 

"Cf. J]. Berak, vi. 2, 7d, line 46: “May it be 
Thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fath 
ers, that Thou put it into our hearts to perform 
a perfect repentance before Thee 

"Num. R., Behaaloteka, XV, 16 

“Ab. R.N. (vers. I), XLI, 67a 
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necessary and unquestionable; on the 
contrary, it is rather founded on sub- 
jective and dubious assumptions. Mod- 
ern man has dogmatically assumed the 
same approach in his search for ultimate 
integration as he has adopted in his 
scientific inquiries — an attitude of ob- 
jective, critical detachment. 

This attitude is quite proper in the 
case of scientific inquiry, because scien- 
tific inquiry deals with the realm of ob- 
ects. We 


ourselves from involvement in them, and 


know objects by detaching 


by simultaneously subjecting them to 
our critical judgment. The exercise of 
autonomous judgment is possible be- 
cause man is, in principle, able to view 
the world as object. It is necessary 
because he requires objectivity to plan 
both his biological and his moral life. 

However, if modern man claims ob 
jective detachment and the autonomy 
of his critical judgment to be basic to 
the problem of his ultimate integration, 
he commits a plain fallacy. For man’s ex- 
stence cannot become an object for him, 
neither can he assume toward it an atti 
tude of objectivity, detachment, and 
autonomy. While he thinks in “detach 
ment’, he is in fact involved in existence. 
Thus, an attitude of objective detach- 
ment and objective judgment toward the 
problem of ultimate integration is a 
form of self-deception, due to our in- 
ability to free ourselves from the habits 
we form in relation to the world of ob- 
jects. Or it is a hidden dogma, a subjec- 
tive decision taken in relation to his own 
existence. In the very act of assuming an 
attitude of detachment, and of subject- 
ing it to his autonomous judgment, man 
is already deciding to be his own judge 
and the master of his own life. Little 
wonder that the results at which he ar- 
rives on this basis confirm the hidden 
initial dogma. 


In the same manner, we must consider 
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the question of God's existence. If there 
is a God, and if He is God, He embraces 
man’s existence with such totality as to 
make objective detachment altogether 
impossible. If a man can pass judgment 
on God and His existence, it is not God 
on whom he passes judgment. A God 
who can be an object is not God. Be- 
cause a God who is subjected to man’s 
objective judgment is not God, God can 
neither be proven nor disproven. If God 
is God, He is not an object, but the Sub- 
ject. He is man’s absolute existential 
apriort. 

Insight into the impossibility of as- 
suming an attitude of detachment and 
autonomous judgment would, in itself, 
lead merely to an infinite suspension of 
judgment. But if man becomes fully 
aware of his position, he realizes too that 
he must go further. For he cannot re- 
main neutral here. Thought can be sus- 
pended, but not existence. Suspension of 
judgment itself is here an impermissible 
judgment. Man exists by compulsion; he 
is therefore compelled to make a de- 
ciston. For to refuse to make a decision 
is also to decide. 

Thus, because man cannot detach him. 
self from his existence, he is compelled 
to meet it with decision. And if he is in 
search of ultimate integration, he must 
seek it in ultimate decision. Ultimate de- 
cision must be made in the perspective 
constituting his existence: the together- 
ness of, and conflict between, dependence 
and transcendence, and the inherent ne- 
cessity to integrate these into ultimate 
unity. 

What, basically, are the choices pos- 
sible in this situation? 

Man can make an effort to recover the 
blissful pagan ignorance which he has 
lost. He can tell himself that his tran- 
scendence is reducible to his dependence 
or his dependence to his transcendence; 
that his responsibility is merely the 
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function of his needs, or that it can eas- 
ily rule them. But as we have seen, his- 
tory sooner or later shocks man out of 
such ignorance or self-deception. 

Man can face his conflict but belittle 
the need for its ultimate integration. He 
may claim to be satisfied with transform- 
ing his one problem into many problems, 
and with solving these merely pragmati- 
cally. But he transcends the relativity of 
his life sufficiently to remain profoundly 
disturbed by a wholly relative existence. 

Man can face his conflict and accept it 
as inexorable fate, realizing that ulti- 
mate integration cannot come through 
himself, and deciding to live in that 
knowledge. This is tragic existence. For 
if he lives his unreconciled conflict ab- 
solutely, his vitality and his search for 
happiness become tragic futility, his re- 
sponsibility and sacrifice become tragic 
quixotism. 

Man can, and in this situation often 
will, rise in rebellion. Aware of the in 
exorability of the conflict, he may yet 
strive to transcend it and to become his 
own measure. But this is the counsel 


of despair; it makes man say: 


I shall persist in utter metaphysical de 
fiance, infinitely lonely, supported only 
by my moral insight. I shall offer abso- 
lute resistance to the ultimate principle 
and shall despise it.*5 


Were man’s weakness only biological, 
he might well take this heroic attitude. 
He might despise pain, unhappiness, and 
death because of the autonomy of his 
moral insight. But his weakness is not 
only biological; it is also spiritual, be- 
cause it is spiritually that he is sinful. 
Therefore, this attempt at self-redemp- 
tion amounts to rebellion, and is tragi- 
cally futile. 


“One of Dostoevsky’s formulations of the ni 
hilistic point of view, quoted by E. Frank, Philo- 
sophical Understanding and Religious Faith 
(New York, 1945), p. 38. 


But man can make yet another de. 
cision, the decision of faith. He can sub 
mit to God as his existential apriort; he 
can accept the “yoke of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

V 

Che decision of faith differs from other 
decisions as radically as these do from 
objective detachment. Decision stems 
from the insight that existence is ines 
capable. The decision of faith stems from 
the insight that God is inescapable. Man 
surrenders his neutrality in the realiza 
tion that he cannot be neutral; he sur 
renders authority over his existence in 
the realization that he cannot be his 
own authority. In the state of existential 
decision, he knows that he cannot 
refute God; in the decision of faith, he 
knows that he cannot reject or escape 
Him. He knows that whatever he de. 
cides, he is under the authority of God 
Nebuc hadnezzar does the will of God as 
fully as do Moses Or David. Indeed. the 
very agony in which man tries to reject 
God, testifies to Him. And in rebellion, 
man harms not God, but himself 

We must understand clearly the speci 
fic mature of the decision of faith. A 


modern writer properly warns: 


If we believe in a..God not be 
cause He is the truth, but assume His 
truth only because we believe in Him, 
then there are as many gods and as many 
truths and values as there are beliefs.” 


If the decision of faith is on the same 
level as other possible decisions, man 
makes God's sovereignty or even His 
existence depend on his belief in, or ac 
ceptance of, Him. This is the final heresy. 
The distinctive nature of the decision of 
faith is that it is at the same time no 
decision at all, because in accepting 
God’s sovereignty man realizes that he 


“Frank, op. cit., p. 42. 
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accepts that to which he is subject regard- 
less of his dec ision. 

We are here at the crucial point in 
man’s religious situation. Before he 
makes the decision of faith, he is free not 
to make it. He may thereby lose all hope 
of ultimate integration; he may live a life 
of self-contradiction; he may arrive at 
self-destruction: all the same, he is free 
not to accept the “yoke of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” After the decision of faith, 
there is no freedom to reject God; there 
is merely freedom to rebel against Him. 
But in rebellion as well as in submission, 
man now testifies to God. Even the non- 
believer testifies to Him, through his 
tragic ignorance. 

Here, then, we have the fundamental 
tension in the religious life: the decision 
of faith in which man expresses the ir- 
relevance of all his dec iding to the sover- 
eignty of God is, nevertheless, the great- 
est of all decisions. Total submission to 
God is not only the ultimate in humility; 
it is also the extreme in self-confidence: 

Everything is in the hands of Heaven 
except the tear of Heaven.’’** If God ex 
ists, He is the absolute existential apriori, 
yet man dares to leap from a position in 
which he is free not to accept Him to 
total acceptance of His sovereignty. 
Whence this momentous audacity? 

Man finds the grounds for both his 
humility and his self-confidence in him- 
self. He is in a state of dependence; yet 
he transcends it in that he knows it. It is 
because he knows of his sin that he can 
not escape his obligation. Sin would not 
be sin if man could not know of it. Know- 
ing it, he must face the responsibility to 
combat it. What is man’s ultimate atti 
tude to be? If humility leads him to sur- 
render his obligation, he escapes from 
what he knows to be his responsibility. 
lf awareness of his responsibility leads 


“B. Berak. 33b 
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him to battle his weakness entirely by 
himself, he becomes involved in sinful 
pride. 

From this contradictory situation the 
decision of faith derives both its audacity 
and its humility, which become an in- 
effable unity. Realizing the audacity im- 
plied in the decision of faith, man 
knows that to let his humility destroy 
this audacity is to escape from his respon- 
sibility. If there is a God, He does not 
wipe out man’s responsibility; He makes 
it inescapable. He is each man’s own 
personal God — “‘near’’, not “far”. 

jut, all the same, man could not ven- 
ture the decision of faith were it not for 
the fact that this daring is at the same 
time no daring at all, and that therefore 
man’s supreme self-confidence is at the 
same time his supreme humility. For if 
there is a God, man’s total dependence 
on Him includes both his dependence 
and his transcendence, both his accept 
ance and his rejection of Him. Man’s 
faith, his own decision, is then at the 
same time given. Revelation, which be- 
comes revelation only through man’s de- 
cison to accept it as such, is then at the 
same time absolutely given, because 
God's sovereignty includes man’s deci- 
sion. For if there is a God, He is the 
sovereign of each man’s personal destiny 

“near’, not “far’’. 

The decision of faith, then, is the only 
decision which man can make without 
qualification. To accept the yoke of the 
Kingdom of Heaven is the only ultimate 
integration man can realize, because here 
it is not he alone who realizes it. But this 
ultimate integration does not imply an 
infallible security. On the contrary, be- 
cause it transcends all evidence, proofs, 
and refutations, faith is the greatest of 
all risks. Even the ancients, who felt so 
secure in their faith, sensed this. “Even 
though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him’, are the words of Job. The Mish- 
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nah says: ““Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with... .all thy soul’ (Deut. 6:5), 
—that is to say, even if He takes thy soul 
from thee.’’** 

Modern man knows that the risk is 
vastly greater even than this. For he un- 
derstands what the ancients in their 
faith were not always conscious of: the 
position of man before the decision of 
faith. In a paradoxical paraphrase of the 
passage of the Mishnah, modern man 
might tell himself: “ “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with _all thy soul’ 
that is to say: thou shalt love absolutely 
Him of whom thou hast certainty only 
by reason of thy love. And thou shalt re 
joice in this thy unique opportunity for 
absolute love.” 

VI 

‘A man must first take upon himself 
the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
then take upon himself the yoke of the 
commandments.”*® ‘To accept direct and 
absolute responsibility is to the man fac 
ing God — the decision of faith having 
been made — not only a possibility, but 
a necessity. 

Before God, man becomes free. For at 
last, he is redeemed from his tragic di 
lemma. No longer must he accept his re- 
sponsibility with an implicit claim to 
moral autonomy — obvious presumptu- 
ousness, in the light of his confused in- 
sight and sinful actions — or live in an 
action-paralyzing humility which _be- 
trays his responsibility. To accept total 
responsibility is now no longer an act 
vitiated by hidden pride or self-assertion: 
it is a glorification of God. For it is God 
who “gave the Law”, and along with it 
“all the implements by which it is carried 
out.” It is His grace which makes Him 

™M. Berak. 9.5. 


"M. Berak. 2.2. 
“Deut. R., Nitztzabim, VIII, 6. 


“demand according to our power’’*! —a 
power which stems from Him. The self- 
confidence required for the assumption 
of responsibility is here identical with 
total humility. Of course, there is still, as 
there always is, danger of self-perversion 
through sinful pride; but man may risk 
this danger now for the sake of God. 
Man's deciston for responsibility is 
here redeemed from its inherent enigma; 
his life in responsibility is freed from th 
stifling influence of human failure. En- 
vironment, which often reveals individu- 
als and their consciences as_ products 
rather than agents, bedevils their sense 
of responsibility. Tantalizing evidence 
of so-called “inexorable” “waves of the 
future” saps the strength of conscience. 
gut such spells have no power over the 
man who lives before God. For he knows 
that, fundamentally, he finds his law not 
in looking forward, but in looking up- 
ward. And he knows: “It is not given in 
thy hand to complete the work, but 
thou art not free to desist from it.’’* 


Even more dangerous to life in re 
sponsibility is the failure of the individu 
al himself. Nothing ordinarily threatens 
a man’s sense ofl responsibility more 
than the seeming inevitability of failure 
and defeat. But upon the individual liv- 
ing before God the effect is very different. 
For the tension between ideal responsi- 
bility and actual sinfulness becomes a 
source of ever-renewed spiritual energy, 
drawn from the certainty that through 
the mercy of God the discrepancy is not 
after all catastrophic. 

To the man who lives before God the 
possibility of taking upon himself the 
“yoke of the commandments” is a neces- 
sity. God is man’s own, personal God: he 
cannot elude or escape Him; he is per- 
sonally responsible to Him; he cannot 


"Num. R., Pinehas, XXI, 22. 
“Mt. Abot 2:21 
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evade the directness of this claim by seek- 
ing shelter in “circumstances” — at least 
in principle he is always responsible. 
Nor can he escape it through referring to 
his own past habits: the doors of repent- 
ance are always open. 

But how can man know the command- 
ments of God so that he may do them? 
What is it that he is to do? The man 
who lives under the “yoke of the King- 
dom of Heaven”’ need never be in a state 
of total ignorance. His knowledge of him- 
self before God involves solid principles 
of social conduct. If men are directly re- 
sponsible, then they possess a dignity re- 
quiring that they never treat one another 
‘as means only’’.*® If God makes men re 
sponsible, this requirement is the law of 
God. 

But man can never hope to possess the 
law of God in a set of general norms to 
which he need only subordinate his in 
dividuality. Even in the realm of social 
conduct, the need for its application in 
volves a leap from the security of the 
general norm into hazardous individual 
decision. And the individual's responsi 
bility before God is not confined to the 
realm of social conduct. How then is man 
to gain knowledge? Is he to determine 
the law of God in his heart? Is not “the 
heart. ..deceitful above all things, and 
exceedingly weak’ (Jer. 17:9)? In this 
conflict man turns to God, calling upon 
Him to be his God here and now, even as 
he himself must be His servant here and 
now. His general fate and freedom are 
given to him by God in His “farness”; he 
now calls upon God's “nearness” to give 
him specific guidance. “Give me under- 
standing that I may keep Thy law” (Ps. 
119:34). “Teach me Thy statutes” (Ps. 
119:26). Sometimes, his plea is answered. 
Sometimes, he can say: “Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 


“Cf. Immanuel Kant's celebrated dictum 


path” (Ps. 119:105). But sometimes, too, 
he learns the law of God only in his af- 
fliction, and at other times no answer 
comes at all. For God hides His face and 
answers not. 

This is tragic affliction: man’s life as 
a whole is in God’s hands, but he does 
not know its meaning here and now; he 
has accepted the “yoke of the command- 
ments”, but he is not told the unique 
laws which pertain to his unique situ- 
ation. Yet even this affliction need not 
be catastrophic. If God is not “near”, He 
Where God fails to 
speak, man both can and must dare at- 
tempt to fathom His law. He must do so 


is at least “far’’. 


because of his responsibility before God’s 
judgment. He can do so because of the 
ultimate security of all he does and 
plans in God's mercy. 


Vil 

“Do His will as if it were thy will, and 
He will do thy will as if it were His 
will.”"44 Man cannot ultimately make 
himself the measure of his life. “Self- 
realization” cannot be his standard of 
ultimate integration; rather must he 
surrender his self to the “voke of the 
Kingdom of God” and to the “yoke of 
His commandments”. But strangely, he 
who thus loses his self gains it; he who 
surrenders the aim of self-realization to 
God arrives at the fulness of self-reali- 
zation. 


To accept the law of God is to accept 
the limitations of human existence. For 
this law is given to men; it is given 
neither to angels, who have no natural 
urges, nor to animals, who do not pos- 
sess the direct responsibility of freedom. 
Therefore, to accept the law of God is 
neither to mortify vitality nor to stupefy 
moral responsibility; it is to find redemp- 


“M. Abot 2.4. 
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tive reconciliation between the joy of 
living and the burden of responsibility. 

Once, when he had caught a glimpse of 
the radical contradictions inherent in 
his condition, man’s vitality was para- 
lyzed. The joy of his every breath was 
withered by an inescapable sense of guilt. 
For while he enjoyed even a single 
breath of life, he knew that others were 
crying to heaven in mortal pain. To give 
his joy precarious survival, he had to try 
to escape from his moral self. But now it 
is different. Having surrendered to God's 
commandment his self-assertive joy ol 
living, he receives it back as a gift from 
God. Accepting humbly God's law to 
men, he accepts as part of it the life of 
nature. What was before egoistic self- 
assertion set up against duty is now glori- 
fication of God through acceptance of 
the human lot. At least in principle, 
man’s vital and moral selves have found 
reconciliation. 

In the last analysis, to attempt ulti- 
mate integration through self-realization 
is to attempt to escape human nature. 


In seeking unity in himself in spite of 
the contradictions inherent within him, 
man cannot but strive to become either 
an angel or a beast. Both of these at- 
tempts end in a hopeless loss of self. Man 
finds his self only when he surrenders 
himself to God, because thus only does 
he come to accept the contradictions of 
his state. He no longer runs away from, 
but lives, his human existence. He can 
live thus, and do so serenely, because of 
his confidence that ultimately all con- 
tradictions rest in the mercy and justice 
of God. 


Man continues to live in pain and 
anguish. He continues to be troubled by 
the question of where the expression of 
his vitality begins to conflict with his 
moral responsibility. But after his hum- 
ble and serene acceptance of his human 
lot as a whole, this question is no longer 
paralyzing, this conflict no longer catas- 
trophic. And even his pain and anguish 
are now a praise of God.* 


“M. Berak. 9.5. 
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REFORM JUDAISM IN AMERICA: ITS 
PROBLEMS AND TASKS 


FELIX 


EFORM Judaism in this country is 
R more than a century old. During 
this period, it has achieved great things. 
But there have also been failure, dis 
appointment, lack of fulfilment; the very 
achievements have often raised or dis- 
closed difhculties of major significance. 


It is with some of these problems that I 
would like to deal in this paper. 


Perhaps the most perplexing feature 
in the picture today is the division in 
Reform ranks. A liberal movement by its 
very nature must expect variety and must 
tolerate a certain amount of difference; 
but the present division ts more than that 
no longer is Reform of one piece. The 
cleavage goes deep. Perhaps the only ele 
ment common to all shades of Reform 
is a refusal to accept an unchanging tra 
ditionalism with its absolute authority 
of the Halakah. This is of the essence of 
our movement and is basic to our inter- 
pretation of Judaism. But there are other 
elements that went into the making of 
Reform on which we are worlds apart, 
especially in the interpretation of gen- 
erally accepted principles to modern life. 
I sometimes get heartsick when I read 
what passes for Reform not only among 
quenscnccocococeccccasesccosooooooossoosoossooosesooescacses 


Feu A. Levy is rabbi of the Emanuel Con 
gregation in Chicago. This article is, with slight 
modifications, the paper read by Rabbi Levy 
at the dedication exercises of the House of Living 
Judaism in New York on October 7, 1951 


A. LEVY 


laymen but among rabbis as well. Our 
interpretations of Reform vary from a 
complete laissez-faire liberalism that has 
washed out all Jewish coloration to some- 
thing that verges upon neo-Orthodoxy. 
All goes under the same name — Reform. 
Part of the story of Reform in my own 
lifetime can be written in terms of con- 
flict between Zionist and non-Zionist. 
There have been other clashes, between 
ceremonialists and anti-ritualists, be- 
tween humanists and theists. But these 
were mere skirmishes, while the other 
was an out-and-out war. A better under- 
standing of the fundamentals of the Re- 
form movement, while it might not have 
eliminated this fraternal strife, might at 
least have made it less acrimonious. 
What must surprise the observer is how 
many illiterate experts there are on Re- 
form Judaism. There is altogether too 
much pontification (including this paper 
and its author) as to what constitutes 
Judaism or Reform. Being a rabbi does 
not automatically make one an authority 
on Judaism (I wish it did), and because 
Reform began as a lay movement does 
not mean that every layman is an Israel 
Jacobson (I wish such were the case). 
There is such a thing as normative 
Reform, with allowance for a certain 
amount of deviation, and there is such a 
thing as normative Reform or a striving 
after it for each generation. Even prin- 
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ciples have a way of changing, not their 
content pe rhaps but our way ol looking 
at them from age to age. For anyone to 
say that Abraham Geiger or Isaac M. 
Wise would have done thus and thus 
today is sheer nonsense. We do not know 
how they would have met present-day 
challenges to their thought. 

\ number of years ago Dr. Enelow, in 
an essay, “Theoretical Foundations olf 
Reform Judaism”, suggested that the 
basic principles of Reform Judaism wer« 
(1) Judaism is mobile; (2) the essential 
part of Judaism is ethical and spiritual; 
(3) universalism is the glory of Judaism. 
here have been other attempts, earlier 
and later, to state how Reform orients 
itself in Jewish life, for the most part in 
agreement with these tenets. But laying 
down a line of approach is not formulat 
ing a catechism, and men have differed 
frequently in their interpretation of these 
three fundamentals. They form the skele 
ton, but how to clothe them with flesh 1s 
what eventually matters. One does not 
get the essential character of Reform 
judaism from these three bare stat 
ments; they describe equally well any 
religious liberalism and perhaps even an 
irre ligious one. Then application is what 
is important and when one surveys the 
history of the Reform movement, one 
sees how these articles have been inter 
preted, and how at variance in their in 
terpretations of them were eminent men 
in different times and places. That Juda 
ism is adaptable, that it has grown, and 
that, consciously or unconsciously, it has 
made its compromises with the world, 
only the blindest would deny. Even Sam- 
uel D. Luzzato, one of the earliest op 
ponents of Reform, admitted this, as did 
the “historic Judaism” of Zachariah 
Frankel, the neo-Orthodoxy of Samson 
Raphael Hirsch, and their successors. 
The important thing is not so much 
that we change, but what and how. The 


danger is that we may alter too rapidly, 
in consonance with every new wind of 
doctrine, rather than after due and demo- 
cratic deliberation. Instances of rashness 
will occur to all; circumcision, Sabbath, 
confirmation, mixed marriages, are al] 
cases In point. 


here is the story, long ago, of a Re 
form congregation which exercised its 
sovereign autonomy by refusing to admit 
East European Jews to membership. And 
[ am informed, I hope incorrectly, that 
there are still Reform congregations that 
do not admit to membership Jews who 
observe certain historic and traditional 
practices which Reform, be it noted, has 
never ofhcially abolished. Such autonomy 
is not a declaration of independence; it 
is raising the standard of rebellion. It re 
fects a gross misunderstanding of what is 
meant by spiritual content and universal- 
istic outlook in Judaism. Jewish spirit 
uality and universalism cannot becom¢ 
so broad as to border on the anti-Jewish 

It is interesting in this connection that 
the early proponents of Reform envis 
ioned a union of all Jews, foreshadowing 
what was later to become current unde 
the term Kelal Yisrael; this unity they 
did not think of necessarily in terms 
of Reform Judaism. They had the right 
instinct, though it proved practically b 
yond their powers. They knew that there 
was something that unites all Jews, but 
they also knew that it was something that 
unites Jews as Jews. Stress on the spirit 
ual aspect of Judaism does not betoken 
exclusion of ritual and religious sent 
ment, as some appear to think. In my 
boyhood, in certain quarters, Reform 
came to be identified with an ethical 
culture; in fact, the movement so called 
sprang from our ranks, and is still 
manned by Jews and largely recruited 
from among them. Radical Reform, 4s 


this used to be known, was but another 
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name for a humanism held by Jews, a 
humanism which insisted that morality 
exhausted the content of Judaism. This 
trend reflected the scientific freethought 
that dominated the latter half of the 
nineteenth and the first quarter of the 
twentieth centuries, and is of a piece with 
T. H. Huxley's admiration for Micah 6:8 
as the quintessence of religion, and with 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of it. ‘That 
kind of Victorianism most of us have out- 
grown, and we have begun to under- 
stand that the prophets were neither 
theists nor deists, not even monotheists 
simply, but religious Israelites possessed 
of God. Judaism, which Hermann Cohen 
so well knew when he wrote as a Jew 
rather than as a philosopher, is much 
more than morality, tinged or untinged 
by emotion, and contains matters not 
found in Hegel, Kant or the neo-Kant- 
ians. 

Certainly, Judaism was always influ 
enced by contemporary thought. Jewish 
theologians have always drawn upon the 
general store of understanding, Isaiah as 
well as Saadya, and today we cannot ig- 
nore what the thinkers of our generation 
are saying about religion. We learn from 
Barth, Tillich, Brunner, Niebuhr, and 
Gabriel Marcel. To use the language of 
the present-day schools of thought, which 
I for one find suggestive and instructive, 
we would say that Reform Jewish theolo- 
gy must attempt to explain Judaism in 
terms of the Jew’s —and _ Israel’s — en- 
counter with God in the critical present. 
Sinai was a crisis to which the ‘Torah was 
the answer. Jamnia was a crisis to which 
rabbinic Judaism was the answer; and 
the crisis of the individual Jew at what- 
ever time or place defines the situation in 
which he confronts God and attempts 
to find an answer. This very confronta- 
tion of the religious man with a meta- 
ethical God, who is not an idea or ab- 
straction but a living Person, is the old 


Judaism; yet it is the new. Without God, 
no Judaism; without modern thought, 
no Reform Judaism. (Whether this God 
we have won, or are trying to win, gave 
the Torah in the literal sense is another 
matter.) Our whole interpretation of spir- 
ituality has been revised, as has our idea 
of mobility. We have learned to appre- 
ciate Torah more fully, due in part to 
the influence of non-Jewish scholarship. 

The fact of Torah, which any Judaism 
worthy of the name can neither disre- 
gard nor discard, is the greatest obstacle 
for some of us to hurdle. If revelation — 
and in one sense, this is Torah — did not 
occur at Sinai, as the Bible has it, and if 
the Torah, or the regulative norm of 
Jewish life, is a human product, and if 
our religion shows unmistakable evi- 
dences of development in all aspects, in- 
cluding that of Torah, what becomes of 
the original and time-honored call to 
Israel for full obedience to the behest of 
the Torah? 

The answer is not found in the cate- 
gorical imperative of a Kantian ethic. 
We have, however, learned, that if God 
does not speak in the way Exodus pic- 
tures Him as doing, He nevertheless 
speaks to man and to the Jew. How does 
God speak to the modern Jew? That is 
the question which our Reform move- 
ment has to answer. This answer, it seems 
to me, cannot be left to the individual 
whose attitude toward Torah is purely 
private, as Buber appears to imply. Such 
individualism may be modern, but it is 
not Jewish. Nor can the answer for us be 
that of Orthodoxy, as Rosenzweig almost 
advocates. Nor can we say that God com- 
mands only a few universal propositions, 
as some of us once held and a few still 
do. Our rabbis recognized this difficulty 
when they insisted that the Jew had to 
do more than simply follow right rules 
of conduct; all men are obligated to the 
latter. In Judaism, God speaks to the in- 
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dividual through his people. The Torah, 
we are told, was given to the 600,000 Is- 
raelites at Sinai and not to Abraham our 
father, in order to show that God speaks 
to all Israel and all Israel must obey. We 
are all part of a kingdom of priests and 
a holy people. The traditions of Israel, 
as expressed not only in its ethic but in 
its ritual, must be respected. And these 
again are not merely folkways, with a 
“survival” value for the practitioners; 
they are marks of holiness, signs of dis- 
tinctiveness of an am olam that lives its 
own life and that dare not lose its par 
ticularity as God’s people living by Tor 
ah. Strange as it may seem to some of 
us today, this latter emphasis was always 
discernible in Reform, particularly in its 
espousal of the doctrine of the election ol 
Israel. We have tried in the past to recog- 
nize the centrality of Torah (even though 
not admitting that each of its manifold 
details was required by God) by equating 
Torah with the religious life in its mul 
tiple aspects. Judaism, we have learned, is 
not explained by, or lived as, a theism, 
a nomistic legalism, or a non-religious 
secularism. The task of Reform is to 
work out not only what Torah can mean 
to us, but how much of it — and there is 
much — that we can keep as Halakah. 
Leo Baeck and Samuel Cohon have 
shown us that a halakahless Judaism is 
not authentic. 

The danger here, inherent in all hu- 
man enterprises, is a proneness to yield 
to the temptation of perpetuating a 
status quo. Nor can we yield to every 
impulse to revise, change, or abandon. 
Some sort of balance must be struck. 
This requires the collective wisdom of 
the past as well as of the present. We 
know that ideas and conceptions change; 
we know also that a people requires a 
pattern of life. That such patterns do 
not forever remain the same, is a truism. 
The Middle Ages were not modern 


times, and the Torah of Akiba was not 
that of Moses. See how the very concept 
of science has undergone a change. We 
have, indeed, even begun to suspect that 
science has its limitations and reason its 
incapacities. If today men are occupied 
with flux, as yesterday they were with 
permanence, it means that neither of 
these is the last word, but that we must 
find the synthesis of the two. To wed the 
eternal to the temporal, to unite becom 
ing with being, to weld the many into 
the one, is our everlasting task. One age 
or clime prefers the one, another the 
other. To be’ veral, however, is to avoid 
rigidity, and to be Jewish is to maintain 
that we are a historic people who have 
discovered truth which it is our duty to 
guard. To combine these two trends be. 
comes our work. 


We Jews have always noted two cu 
rents in the river of Jewish life, conse1 
vative and modernist. The Midrash finds 
open and closed tendencies even in the 
patriarchs. Moses, it tells us, wrote th 
laws of animal sacrifice into the Torah 
against his own wishes and better judg- 
ment as a concession to the age in which 
he lived. We must take people into ac- 
count, even if we are liberals, and not 
live by the rote of catchwords, even if 
these do embody what we believe to be 
principles. When we insist on going 
back to Isaiah or Jeremiah it is not mere- 
ly to their universalism that we appeal 
(the prophets were intense loyalists), but 
also to them as spokesmen of the 
open, spontaneous, and contemporary 
elements in Judaism. When the sages 
and their successors divide into Mekilim 
and Mahmirim, they are simply follow- 
ing an ancient precedent for which bibli- 
cal support can be discovered. True, 
they did not perhaps realize as keenly as 
we do the gravamen of the problem as 
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Israel by the berit, and they found other 
reasons, different from ours, for obeying 
the divine fiat of the mitzvot, but I do 
not think their spirit was altogether dif- 
ferent. 

Unfortunately, however, the liberal 
sweep that flowed through Jewish 
thought from Genesis I on, was later al- 
most permanently dammed up. Maimon- 
ides is a typical conservative in Halakah 
and in his outlook upon ‘Torah. Liberal 
ism had to wait a long while for the 
Reform movement to remove the obsta- 
cle that we believe impeded the free 
development of our faith. It was the in- 
tellectual climate of the European En- 
lightenment, philosophical and political, 
that changed the Jewish outlook and 
ultimately affected all shades of Jewish 
opinion. Reform Judaism was the first 
to champion this cause and was called 
“assimilationist” for its efforts. Judaism, 
it must be recalled, has always taken 
what it needed from its environment, 
and the mortal dread of assimilation 
that possesses some of us is hardly war 
ranted. What the Reform pioneers did 
was nothing novel in our history, though 
it may have been startling to their timid 
and _ self-satisfied contemporaries. Re- 
form sought fervor rather than formula, 
obedience of the whole man to God rath- 
er than to a code. This we can still hold 
to. And we have an advantage in that a 
century of sometimes bitter experience 
has taught us that we must have a 
standard, that we require statutes and 
regulations. 

Reform was like the Hasidism of an 
earlier age and different atmosphere in 
its attempt, largely successful, to rouse 
slumbering Jewish piety. If perhaps we 
did not produce the unprecedented en- 
thusiasm of Galicia, nevertheless we did 
create a great deal of warmth — and light 
too, it may be added. Both movements 
were popular; both made man rather 


than a book central in the confrontation 
with God; both broke the shell of for- 
malism that had long petrified Jewish 
life; and both were leavens that pro- 
duced a great ferment. Like Reform, the 
Hasidic movement refused to reject the 
Galut, although it did not make a com- 
plete break with Zion, as some of us 
did. It created local communities of the 
faithful, which sought to be a brother 
hood under God, an anticipation of the 
messianic age. The Land of Israel was 
not held to be an absolute essential for 
restoration. This was perhaps a legacy 
of Sabbatianism, a renewal of disap- 
pointed hopes which it was felt could not 
in those days be realized in Zion. 

When I read the early story of the Re 
form movement, I am stirred by the high 
religious fervor of a Geiger in Germany, 
a Wise and Kohler in this country. The 
first of these men kept the Sabbath and 
the dietary laws, while the last held Sun 
day services at Sinai Congregation in 
Chicago, primarily because his board o1 
dered him to do so. These giants of out 
past had a streak of mysticism in them, 
which is of greater significance than all 
their ratiocinating and professions of pa- 
triotism. They possessed the necessary 
spark of holiness, which makes religion. 
They and others were often men of great 
personal piety. All were conscious, sen- 
sitively so, of Israel’s mission and of out 
people’s religious character. They were 
not particularly anxious to interpret the 
vocation of Israel as designed to bring 
about a socialistic or democratic utopia, 
though occasionally on the surge of a 
wave of patriotic oratory, Jewish mes- 
sianism may have been identified with 
American democracy and Jerusalem with 
Washington. At all events, they did not 
insist upon this as central to Reform, as 
some of us are prone to do. With all 
their professed rationalism, these men 
were all supernaturalists. 
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I stress this because it used to be fash- 
ionable for the Reform Jews to apologize 
for God or for a belief in Him. Our own 
age has taught us a great deal about the 
shallow rationalism that sometimes left 
its imprint on religious thought. No 
longer does any Reform Jew advocate a 
godless Judaism. Faith is regaining its 
place again. Reform Judaism, as a part 
of Judaism, renews and reafhrms the 
abiding faith of our forbears. Our found- 
ers had faith in God, in providence, in 
Israel, in Judaism; many of them indeed, 
were God-intoxicated personalities. We 
must match their faith, even though our 
interpretations of details may not gibe 
with theirs. 

I think it is clear that I have no quar 
rel with reason and that I am not a blind 
servant of uuthority, even if it calls itself 
divine. What I am trying to say is that I 
believe our predecessors and competent 
contemporaries — and I have in mind the 
thinkers of our movement, Kohler, Ene- 
low, Cohon—have quite well unde 
stood the limitations of reason and left 
the decisive role in the religious life to 
the sense of divine, which clamors for 
expression in every one of us. Reform 
today, if I read the signs aright, is scour- 
ing off the patina with which the early 
indolent and self-satisfied decades had 
overlaid the precious metal of true Jew 
ish faith, and is finding the old yet new 
ways to God in its search for truth, for 
the blessedness of emunah. We express 
this in our prayers, with our revising 
of old and devising of new material, 
in our cultivation of the field of music 
in our reinstitution of ceremonial. 


But granted that Reform is at bottom 
this quest to find God on the part of the 
modern Jew, what about the political 
aspects of the movement of which the 
founders made so much? We live today 
in a Western civilization whose culture 


is ours and which influences us in a myri- 
ad ways. If the philosophy of the French 
Revolution, with its Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, fascinated our ancestors, 
the United States with its democratic 
ideas has drawn us with equal force and 
has done much to mold our thoughts and 
personalities. An early generation found 
the solution of what seemed like con- 
flicting loyalties far too easily by saying 
that we were Jews by religion and na- 
tionals of the state in which we resided 
by citizenship. When modern Jews repeat 
these formulations, their words seem to 
echo a dead past. We can understand 
why the founders, released from an infer 
ior political status and suddenly granted 
the right of full citizenship, should have 
been eager to protest their local loyalty 
and their opposition to the restoration of 
Zion as a state, but would they have 
made this the prime element, the sok 
consideration, of Reform Judaism, as do 
some of their descendants a hundred 
years later? 

We have learned much this past cen 
tury about Judaism and religion. Ws 
have learned that there is no such thing 
as “religion in general” and no Judaism 
in the abstract. Judaism must have its 
people that live by it, learn it, practice it, 
hand it on. The old contrast between 
universalism and particularism that 
holds the former to be a higher kind of 
religion and the latter an inferior has 
been proven invalid. Indeed, there need 
be no contradiction between these two 
aspects of Jewish existence, as Ezekiel 
Kaufman has clearly shown. Creed and 
philosophy both have their place, but 
they receive their vitality from a people 
that live these as its way of life. This is 
an inexpugnable fact, and whatever 
authority we may find for our religious 
beliefs resides not in general principles 
but in the people who exemplify, demon- 


strate, or live them. Judaism must not be 
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reduced either to a nationalistic secu- 
larism or to a humanistic ethic. In short, 
neither secularist nor religionist can 
draw a line between the universal and 
the particular in Jewish life, for that dis 
tinction is foreign to Judaism. What are 
Sabbath, circumcision, marriage ‘“‘accord- 
ing to the religion of Moses and Israel’, 
the Sefer Torah, and Hebrew if not “par 
ticularist’” elements which no one of us 
would willingly repudiate. 

It is especially absurd to make rejec 
tion of the State of Israel an indispen 
sable articie of the Reform creed. We 
have a right in the name of Judaism to 
Oppose a sec ular int rpre tation and have 
the right to our views as to the religiously 
Jewish character of the State of Israel 
but we have no right to say, as some do 
say, that the only alternatives today in 
Israel is between a theocracy and a non 
Jewish polity. Israel can be a Jewish state 
in the same sense as the United States is 
a Christian country. Judaism, indeed, 
through the centuries, has not been a 
theocracy. It was and remains a nomoc 
racv. With this tact we must come to 


terms. 


We Reform Jews certainly want to bi 
Jews and not cut ourselves off trom the 
Jewish people, thus degenerating into a 
mere sect. Yet just here our very liberal 
ism exposes us to danger, for we are 
forced to be exper imenting pioneers, sub 
ject to all the perils that such innovators 
face. For the first wave of Reform, it was 
comparatively easy: their task was to 
improve and beautify the service. The 
next generation succeeded in winning 
citizenship, in which the age helped 
them; they preached the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God, and en 
couraged Israel to be a living witness to 
this truth. Our parents and grandparents 
in the United States had the breathless 
experience of adapting themselves to an 


wa 
— 
a) 


undreamed of equality and freedom, and 
the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Co- 
lumbus platforms retain overtones of this 
sense of exaltation. We, their descend- 
ants, enjoy the fruits of their victories. 
We have met Western culture and it is 
ours; some would say we are its. What 
the “Science of Judaism”, the offspring 
of Reform, taught could be applied much 
more freely here than elsewhere. But 
no “Science of Judaism”, or any other 
science could discover God's revelation 
to man and to Israel. That is why every 
Jew has to regard himself as if he stood 
at Sinai, and every generation must re 
new the covenant. In that position we 
find ourselves today. How shall we renew 
the covenant? 

[here was a period of tearing down, 
getting rid of what we felt to be the 
rotten timbers in our age-old structure. 
Certainly, we made mistakes. Just as we 
corrected the humanistic, over-rational 
istic trend, so too must we correct the 
anarchy that makes anyone who pleases 
a spokesman for Reform Judaism and 
permits any congregation to do as it wills. 
It has been said that Judaism is charac 
terized by act and not by belief; as long 
as there is more or less uniformity of 
conduct, beliefs do not very much mat- 
ter. I think this is wrong. Belief does 
matter, and belief is important in Juda- 
ism. We can have unity amidst diversity 
only if we have a common aim which has 
emerged out of belief. 


For virtually the first time in history, 
the Jew in America lives in a democracy 
in every way on a par with his non 
Jewish neighbor, who is sympathetic on 
the whole to all religion. But how deep- 
ly does religion, does Judaism, touch our 
lives? Are our synagogues really Jewish 
houses of worship or are they merely 
exalted lecture halls and meeting places? 
We do not, of course, want to run away 
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and go back to a physical or spiritual 
ghetto, fenced in against outside influ- 
ences. We want to live here in the United 
States. We want to be a part of it and of 
the modern world. As positive Jews, who 
want to live a characteristic Jewish life, 
we do not have to be like our neighbors 
in all respects. To maintain Jewish integ- 
rity in the modern world requires our 
best faith and effort. We have no blue 
print. But more important than a blue. 
print is the rousing of our people to a 
sense of their responsibility and task. 
Our most vexatious problem, as I have 
suggested, lies right in this area. Jewish 
life is life under the Torah; but how 
much of the Torah can Reform Jews 
keep? We have lived through a period 
that kept to a minimum, which in some 
cases dwindled into invisibility. We must 
learn something from this experience. 
While we do not accept literally the 
theory of a divine origin of Halakah, yet 
since Jewish life is at least in part life 
under the law, we too must follow Hala- 
kah, even though for different reasons, 
and in a different measure. Reform Juda- 
ism, let me emphasize again, has never 
denied the disciplinary purpose of Hala- 
kah or maintained (with few private ex- 
ceptions) that it should be abolished. 
Practice is essential to the religious life. 
He who says that all ceremonial is neces 
sarily hollow and formalistic reflects so 
much not upon religion as upon the state 
of his own soul. To be sure, many rites 
are outlived, and there is not a single 
cult practice, nay hardly a line in our 
prayer book, but can be criticized on ra- 
tional grounds. When we say a berakah, 
do we believe literally asher tstvanu, that 
God has commanded the act? In the reli- 
gious dimension, we need not be too lit- 
eral, even as in the domain of love and 
its declarations. The ordinary mortal 
cannot .be elated except occasionally; 
ceremonies, rites multiply these occasions 


and the performance of a mitzvah will 
sometimes enkindle the flame of piety. 
Unless we take an antinomian position 
and assert that mitzvot are superfluous, 
we must find a modus vtvendi with 
them. The Halakah must not become 
burdensome or absolute, nor can it be 
made to depend on the personal whim or 
predilection of each partic ular rabbi. We 
must work out our problem together, 
refashioning, perhaps even recreating, 
our cult and practice. I realize I have not 
solved this question but have only stated 
it. Whether this will lead to a Reform 
Shulhan Aruk as a guide (but not as a 
dictator), only time will tell. 


[t is a mistaken liberalism that is part- 
ly responsible for oul perplexities. some 
of us have made principles our deity —a 
new form of idolatry. Israel is a living 
organism, with changing needs and re- 
quirements, and you cannot measur 
these by the criteria of bloodless cate. 
gories. Take the Sabbath as an exampk 
If we merely go by the principle of on 
day a week rest, any day will do. If we 
recognize, however, the sanction of Israel 
past and present, it must be Saturday. Ii 
Sabbath is to be a day of refreshment of 
soul, we certainly have to lay down ce1 
tain suggestions as to what constitutes a 
minimum for Sabbath observance. Ws 
have done so in part and to that extent 
have become Halakhists. 

Or take prayer. How many, sine 
tefilin were laid aside by Reform Juda- 
ism, still pray every day? Our synagogues 
are open every day for all kinds of activi- 
ties except public prayer. We rabbis are 
satisfied if we get good attendance once 
a week, Friday night usually. Is this sut- 
ficient for a people that claims holiness 
as its vocation, for a people whose wea- 
pon is prayer? We talk of “peace ol 
mind,” but do we make sure that we 


mean not being lulled into a benumbed 
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sense of security or sucking a sop that 
psychiatry throws to religion, but the 
conviction that God is at our side, our 
constant stay and help? 

Or let us turn to the holy days. Ol 
course, if Torah is excluded from ou 
religious philosophy, how can we rejoice 
over it on Simhat Torah, and if we do 
not believe in divine revelation in any 
sense or in the covenant between God 
and Israel, how can we be expected to 
renew that contract on Shabuot? Hebrew 
iS surely necessary. I refer not only to 
prayers, but to the need of educated rab 
bis and laymen familiar with the hal 
lowed and hallowing treasures of the 
ancient language. But to be able to swear 
in Hebrew or to spout Kar! Marx in this 
tongue no more makes one a Jew than 
the refusal to have any truck with He 
brew or bristling at the words Zion, Is 
rael, and Jerusalem makes one a Reform 
Jew. Reform Judaism does not mean per 
mission to eat pork or to go out after the 
morning service on the Day of Aton 
ment to have lunch. I grant that the di 
tary laws are too numerous and even on 
erous and were not decreed by God on 
Sinai, but the matter does not end there. 
Elimination is no answer: modification 
may be. 


We have the assignment here in Amet 
ica to create our American Judaism. The 
accent, however, is on Judaism. Ou 
Americanism can take care of itself. 
Those of us whose families have been 
here for generations and who do not re 
member ever suffering from European 
political disabilities take our American 


ism in stride. Every age and every culture 


produced its characteristic kind of Juda 


ism — Babylon, Spain, France, Germany, 


and Eastern Europe. All were basically 
the same, though in appearance fre 


quently different. So American Judaism 
is Judaism, not the Judaism of Europe 
or Asia, but the Judaism of Jews living 
untrammeled in an urban, industrial 
civilization, set in a democratic environ 
ment permeated with modern culture. 
Reform Judaism in the United States is 
in a position to prove that ft ws can live 
outside of Israel and remain Jews. Such 
Jewishness can have no Israeli coloring 
Italians and Irish disappear as old coun 
trv nationals in a few generations, and so 
will Jews, should Judaism be only an 
other nationalism. We must live a reli 
gious life here, recalling that the univet 
sal-spiritual and particular-national ele 
ments in Judaism are inseparable and 
compl tely interpre netrate each other. Ws 
have found the traditional stereotype of 
Jewish life unsatisfactory and have re 
formed it; we must keep at this reshaping 
continually. Reform, true to the genius 
of Judaism, is ever creative and therefor: 
progressive. 

Let me repeat, what we have to dis 
play and to insist upon is not so much 
our Americanism as our Judaism. Not 
so much by our Americanism as by our 
Judaism do we prove that we are not in 
Galut, not exiles awaiting return to the 
fatherland. We are at home here. If, how 
ever, we fail to produce a vital, distin 
tive Judaism in America, we will be 
showing that we are indeed in exile, in 
an environment in w.iich we cannot live. 
jut I do not believe that this is or will 
be the case. | am confident that breathing 
the freest cultural and political atmos 
phere that mankind has thus far enjoyed, 
we will forge in this country a great Juda- 
ism bearing the label, if you will, “Made 
in America’, sensitive to its own great 
values and aware of its high responsi 
bilities. 
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I 
es MONTHS ago, I had the oppor 


tunity of investigating one of the 
fundamental problems of contemporary 
Jewish demography, the ever growing 
process ol Jewish concentration in_ the 
the 


social history of mankind.' I tried to ex 


big cities, which stands unique in 


plain both the demographic and the so 
ciological consequences of this develop 
that, 
paradoxically enough, at the very time 


ment and concluded by saying 
that the urban concentration of the Jews 
seems t@-be approaching its maximum, 
another trend, brought about by the rise 
of the Jewish village, might perhaps be 
the 


counterbalancing consequences of 


the process ot Jewish metropolization 
This new phenomenon of a Jewish vil 
lage, whose social significance is obvious, 
deserves a special investigation, and the 
first attempt will be made in the present 


study. 


‘See my study, “From People of Towns to Peo 





ple of Cities,” Bitzaron, New York, Vol. XX\ 

No. 4, February-March 1952, pp. 229-242 He 

brew). 
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LTARTAKOWER 


[he problem of city versus village is 
of course, not a specifically Jewish one, 
although within the limits of Jewish life 
it may have assumed a character different 
in many respects from that among other 
peoples. The fact that town and village 
worlds in 


constitute two different 


ine 


demography, culture, and political atti 


tude, at least as much as in their eco 
nomic structure, may today be consid 
ered almost axiomatic, and the great 


development of both urban and rural 


sociology in the past generation, espe 


cially im the 


Lnited States, has contrib 


uted towards a deepei understanding of 


these based on masses ol 


All of us are, 


phenomena 


Statistical material 


there 


tore, aware of the fact that the village is 
in the first place a demographic factor, 
since it differs—or at least did differ 


until recently from the town in its in 
comparably lower mobility and its in 
- that 


it obviously re presents an economic ta 


comparably higher natural increase 


tor of great importance, being the basis of 
human production; that it is a very con 
siderable political factor because of the 
specific attitude and outlook of the farm- 
tends towards 


er, who generally con 


servatism in a positive sense of the 
word; that it has a profound cultural 
significance, long ago recognized in the 
conception of the village as the “cradle” 


of human culture: and above all that 


the man of the village 


with his spec ific 
(“Ge 


terminology 


conception of human solidarity 


meinschaft” in ‘Toennies’ 
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as opposed to the “Gesellschaft” of the 
town),? with his attitude towards labor 
as the main content of life, with his slow 
but deep way of reasoning, with the char- 
acteristically developed sense of proper- 
ty (especially property in land) — repre- 


sents 


a sociological type hardly to be 


found elsewhere so clearly and distinct 
ly defined. 

In the course of the past generation, 
sociological research called attention to 
another trend of development. It soon 
appeared that not one of the phenomena 


had 


ot history 


mentioned above 


remained unat 


IL he 


bility of the population of the villages 1s 


fected by the course mo 
today very much greater than in the past, 
and the difference between village and 
town in this respect has practically dis 
appeared. The rate of natural increase 
has dropped considerably in the village, 
following the general trend throughout 
the world. ‘The economic significance of 


tne village as the main source of raw 
materials and of productive forces 1s by 
no means so overwhelming today as it 
was in former generations. The political 
stability of the village may to a conside 
ible degree be regarded as a thing of the 
past; and the specific culture and sociolo 
gy of the village have lost much of theu 
significance in the last generation. Not 
everywhere has this development taken 


place with the same speed and intensity. 


It is still a far cry from the American 
larmer to the pe asant in the Soviet 
Union. India. or Latin America. How 


ever, the trend of developme nt seems to 


be the same or almost the same every- 
where; and what is not less significant, 
almost the 


tion between the inhabitants of the vil- 


everywhere numerical rela- 


lages and of towns and cities has under- 


gone a vast change. In the middle of the 
See Ferdinand Toennies, Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft: Grundbegriffe der reinen Soziologie, 
4. und 5. Auflage, Berlin 1922 


last century, there was hardly a country 
in the world with less than three quar- 
ters of the population concentrated in 
the villages; today, only 18.0 percent of 
the population live on the farm in the 
United States; 26.0 percent in Canada; 
25.9 percent in Germany; and 5.9 per- 
cent in Great Britain. Even in countries 
which are still considered agricultural, 
the trend of development is the same. 


The the 


Union, which at the beginning of the 


farm population of Soviet 
century comprised more than four-fifths 
of the total (82 percent in 1913), dropped 
in the course of two decades to less than 
1939). Even 
more enlightening is the case of Argen- 


two-thirds (63 percent in 


tina, whose rural population, represent- 
ing three-quarters of the total in the sec- 
ond half of the last century (72 percent 
in 1869) dropped to less than one-third 


at present | 1.8 percent in 1943). 


I] 


These tew words of introduction may 


sufice for a better understanding of 


what is happening in Jewish life today. 
‘There 


seems to be a strange contradi 


tion between the course of Jewish life 


the 
world. Whereas the growing process of 


and the general development of 


Jewish concentration in the big cities 
may in all probability be considered as 
precursor to what may ultimately come 
to prevail throughout the world, as was 
the case with urbanization a century ago, 
no such statement may be ventured in 
the case of rural development. The logic 
of events seems here to be very different 
from the 
centuries before the nineteenth, during 


the trend we have noted. In 
which the supremacy of the village in 
social life was rarely questioned, the 
Jews used to be considered the typical 
urban people. The Jewish population of 
the villages, particularly in eastern Eu- 
rope, may not always have been as in- 
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significant as is frequently assumed; but 
compared with the population of the 
towns, it certainly always represented a 
minority. Strangely enough, however, al- 
most at the very time that the process 
of urbanization became so pronounced 
among the general population, first in 
western Europe and then also on the 
other continents, a Jewish return to the 
farm began to materialize. The big agri- 
cultural colonization of Jews in Russia 
at the beginning of the last century set 
a trend in motion, which seems to per- 
sist up to the present. Jewish farms 


sprang up in the United States, in Ar- 
gentina, in Rumania, in Poland, in 
Canada, in the Soviet Union, and in 
other countries, and at the beginning of 
the present century, there emerged the 
Jewish agricultural colonies of Palestine. 
This trend of development has con- 
tinued, as can be seen from the following 
table, in which figures about the Jewish 
farm population in the various countries 
of the world before the outbreak of 
World War II are compared with those 


illustrating the present situation.® 


JEWISH FARM POPULATION OF THE WORLD 


I. Before World War II 


Country Number % of Jewish 


Population 

USSR 250,000 8.3 
Poland 135,000 1.3 
USA 100,000 2.2 
Palestine 56,000 15.0 
Rumania 13.000 5.7 
Czechoslovakia 31,000 8.9 
Argentina 15.000 5.8 
Others 30,000 

Total 660,000 
% of the Jewish population of 


the world (16,700,000): 3.8 


*Explanations to the table: Part I is based on 
the last census of the population before World 
War II or on estimates in cases where official 
figures are not available, as in the USSR and in 
the United States; it follows in general Jacob 
Lestschinsky’s presentation in his study of the 
Jewish occupational structure before World War 
Il (“The Economic and Social Development of 
the Jewish People”, The Jewish People, Past 
and Present, Vol. 1 [New York 1946], pp. 361- 
90). For the sake of a unified structure of the 
table, all figures were rounded up. In Part II, 
the figure only for Israel is quoted from official 
sources (Statistical Bulletin of Israel, Vol. U, 
Nos. 3-4, April-September 1951, Table 5); all 
others are estimates, since no official figures are 
available. The figure for the USSR is based on 
the assumption that the number of Jewish farm- 
ers decreased in the same proportion as the entire 
Jewish population of the country, namely, by 
one-third (not counting the population of terri- 
tories incorporated in the USSR during or after 
World War II, in which only a fraction of the 
Jewish population remained alive). This may 
seem an Overstatement, since practically all Jew- 


II. At Present 


Country Number 9% of Jewish 


Population 
Israel 225,000 19.3 
USSR 160,000 8.0 
USA 100,000 99 
Argentina 15,000 3.8 
Others 10,000 
Total 510,000 


% of the Jewish population of 
the world (11,400,000): 4.5 


ish farms in USSR with the exception of those 
in Biro-Bidjan, were destroyed by the Germans 
during the occupation of a great part of Euro 
pean Russia; but on the other hand, parts of 
them were reconstructed after the war and if the 
new colonization in Biro-Bidjan is included (ap- 
parently around 10,000 souls, though no reliable 
figures, not even approximate, can be obtained), 
as well as a few thousand who may have sur- 
vived among the Jewish farmers in Bessarabia, 
Carpatho-Russia, and Lithuania, we may con- 
sider our estimate not very far from the truth. 
rhe figure for the United States was kept as that 
of before World War II, which may reflect the 
correct situation; the slight increase caused by 
influx of groups of German Jewish refugees was 
without doubt balanced by the exodus of others 
to the cities. The figure for Argentina was also 
left as before World War II. It is based on 
the estimate of Yedidyah Ephron (‘Survey of 
Jewish Occupational Structure in Argentina”, 
Yiddishe Tsaitung, Buenos Aires, August 16, 
1950), who placed the number of Jewish farmer 
families in Argentina as 3,821, which when multi- 
plied by the average size of a rural family, means 
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At first glance, the figures, especially 
those relating to the present day, may 
appear encouraging enough, if the over- 
all percent of the Jewish farm popula- 
tion in the world is taken into considera- 
tion. It appear that 
throughout the world the decline of the 
farm population is one of the most out- 


would whereas 


standing trends of the present period, 
the Jews constitute an exception, since 
the percent of the Jewish farm popula- 
tion wncreased in the recent period from 
3.8 to 4.5, that is, by 20 percent. How 
ever, a closer examination of the figures 
shows the illusory character of such an 
impression. In the first place, even the 
figure of 4.5 percent does not mean very 
much when compared with other peo- 
ples, and hardly modifies the charactet 
of the Jews as a typical people of the 
town (today even of the city). The per 
centage of the Jewish farm population is 
than the com 


still considerably lowe! 


18.105 souls. However himself 


that his estimate was made in 1941, and that in 


Ephron states 
the meantime the number may have decreased 
in view of the continuous exodus from the col 
onies to the surrouncing small towns and to 
Buenos Aires; therefore, a slightly smaller figure 
was chosen. Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslo 
vakia disappeared from the table for the post 
war period since almost the entire Jewish farm 
population (in the case of Rumania, the popu 
lation of the province of Bessarabia, and in 
Czechoslovakia, the province of Carpatho- Russia) 
was annihilated by the Germans during the 
years of occupation. The few thousands who still 
may have survived are included for Poland in 
the group of “other countries” and in the case 
of Bessarabia and Carpatho-Russia, in the figure 
for the USSR, as explained above. The figure 
10,000 for all other countries, as against three 
times that number for the period before World 
War II, is more than justified when we take 
into consideration that at the earlier period it 
included the Jewish farm population of coun 
tries like Hungary, Lithuania, Germany, and 
some others, of which nothing or almost nothing 
remains. The figure 10,000 for the present in 
cludes American countries outside the United 
States and Argentina (Canada, Brazil, the Do 
minican Republic, etc.); elsewhere, only small 
groups of Jewish farmers deserve to be 
tioned. 


men 


parable figure for Great Britain, which 
is considered as the most urbanized na- 
tion of the world. Next, it is evident that 
the increase of the Jewish farm popula- 
tion is only relative to the entire Jewish 
population of the world, whereas in ab- 
solute figures there has been a con- 
siderable decrease — from 660,000 before 
Wold War II to 510,000 at present, a de- 
cline of about 23 percent. This is the 
result of the fact that whereas the entire 
Jewish population of the world was di- 
minished by one third in the mass slaugh- 
ter during the years of Nazi domination, 
Jewish farm population suffered less be- 
cause it was concentrated to a consider- 
able degree in territories out of German 
reach, such as Palestine, the United 
States, and Argentina. This also accounts 
for the fact that with the exception only 
of Israel, the percentage of the Jewish 
farm population decreased or at best re 
mained stationary. A good example is 
Argentina, whose Jewish farm popula- 
tion dropped from 5.8 percent before the 
last war to 3.8 percent at present, and 
may continue to drop even more in view 
of the uninterrupted exodus of the 
younger generation to cities. The situa- 


tion is not much better in other 


coun- 
tries. In the Soviet Union, the percentage 
of the Jewish farm population grew con- 
siderably in the first years of the Soviet 
regime, as a result both of the breakdown 
of the old Jewish middle class of mer- 
chants and middlemen and of the work 
of colonization supported or even spon- 
sored by the government. as against 2.0 
1913, it was 8.7 
However, 


percent in 
1934. alter, a 
downward trend supervened, caused pri- 


percent in 
immediately 


marily by the general process of indus- 
trialization of the country, as well as by 
the growing concentration of the Jewish 
population in the liberal professions. In 
1939, the percentage of the Jewish farm 
population in the Soviet Union was no 
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more than 7.1, where the percentage of 
the Jewish intelligentsia had grown al- 
most twofold, from 7.8 percent in 1934 
to 12.8 percent in 1939, and the percent- 
age of Jewish employees grew from 33.0 
in 1934 to 37.2 in 1939. The percentage 
given in our table, if it reflects the real 
situation, would mean a slight increase 
of the relative importance of the farm 
population, but this may have been 
caused mainly by the influx of Jews to 
Biro-Bidjan in the first years after the 
war, which subsequently came to a stand- 
still. The abandonment of the idea of a 
self-governing territory, coupled with in- 
creasing Jewish concentration in the big 
cities, may be regarded as presaging a 
further decrease of the Jewish agricul 
tural population of that country. 

Much the same can be said about the 
“other countries” in the table. Canada, 
whose Jewish population grew by almost 
40,000 in the decade since 1941, did not 
at all feel the impact of this Jewish im- 
held of 


hardly any among the immigrants went 


migration in the agriculture; 
to the few existing J wish colonies, just 
as of the great stream of general immigra 
tion into that country only a fraction 
found its way to the farms. The widely 
publicized Jewish colonization in_ the 
Dominican Republic never did materi- 
alize in noteworthy proportions, and the 
few hundred families still remaining in 
Sosua can hardly be considered as an im- 
portant element in Jewish agriculture. 
The same is true for the scattered Jewish 
colonies or groups of Jewish farmers in 
Brazil, Uruguay, Ecuador, and a few oth- 
er countries, whose future development 
is as problematic as the basis of their 
present existence. 


Ill 


The only really positive asset in this 
particular field thus seems to be the 
Jewish farm community of Israel. Here 
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we are confronted with figures which in- 
deed look very encouraging. A percent- 
age of 19.3 of farmers w‘thin the popu- 
lation not only surpasses three times the 
respective figure for Great Britain, but 
is even greater than the proportion 
of the agricultural population in the 
United States and could well be com. 
pared with countries like Germany or 
Canada. But not less important than the 
existing situation is the trend of the de 
velopment, especially in the past few 
years. The rural population of Israel in- 
creased from 16.1 percent in 1948 to 17.3 
percent in 1949 and 19.3 percent in 1950 
The increase of the rural population in 


these three vears of unparalleled mass 


immigration was 102.8 percent (from 
110,631 in 1948 to 224,382 in 1950), 
whereas the increase of the total popu- 


lation was 69.3 percent (from 868,838 to 
1,162,830), and of the urban population 
62.9 percent (from 576,207 to 938,449). 
The danger of decrease in Israel’s agri 
cultural population, which seemed im- 
vears of the 


minent in the mandatory 


government, appears thus to have dis 


Lhe 


minimum of 20 percent of the 


appeared. goal of maintaining a 
popula- 
tion employed in or subsisting on agri- 
culture, which has been repeatedly pro- 
claimed as part of the policy of the gov- 
ernment of Israel, is apparently not far 
from realization. 

caution 


Nevertheless, a few words of 


may still be advisable. A closer examina- 
tion of the figures and their breakdown 
according to various categories of village 
population show that the most consider- 
able increase was registered in the group 
of “work villages” and rural settlements 
for new immigrants; the growth in these 
two categories was 104 percent, from 16,- 
499 in 1949 to 33,709 in 1950. These, 


however, are two very provisional forms 
of settlement and it still remains to be 
seen whether the people will really stay 
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in the villages or will, after a certain 
time, prefer to go to towns. Next in order 
at a quite considerable distance come the 
smallholder settlements (increase of 78.2 
percent, from 31,342 to 55,681), and they 
too, in the majority of cases, were estab- 
lished by new immigrants, who charac- 
teristically enough prefer this form of set- 
tlement to 


collective the 


standard form of Jewish agriculture in 


colonization, 


the earlier period of pioneer immigra 
tion. The possibility is, therefore, not 
excluded that at least in some cases the 


driving force behind this colonization 
may well have been eagerness to secure 
some property rather than a clear-cut 
decision to start the life of a farmer. On 
the other hand, the collective settlements, 
which are considered to be the cradle of 
Jewish agriculture and its most valuable 
part, stand in the last place with regard 
to increase; their population grew in the 
past three years by no more than 6.3 per 
cent, from 63,518 in 1948 
1950.4 


to 67.539 in 


It is therefore clear that a final judg 
ment on the course of development in 
Israel will be possible only after the lapse 
of a considerable time; only then will we 
be able to know whether the present 
increase is really as important and sig- 
nificant as it seems to be at first glance. 
Of course, it also remains to be seen 
whether the trend of development in 
the past three years, which directed a 
relatively large proportion of immigrants 
to the villages, can be maintained in the 
coming years. 

This, however, is not the only problem 
that arises in connection with the devel- 
opment of the Jewish village in the State 


of Israel. Equally important is the ques- 


‘All figures from the official source mentioned 
before. About the connection between immigra- 
tion and forms of agricultural settlement in 
Israel, see my study “Collective Colonization of 
israel and Mass Immigration”, Cooperative Liv- 
ing, New York, Vol. II, No. 3, Spring 1951. 
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tion of the new cultural values which are 
being created in the village and their 
influence on the life of the country. This 
problem is not limited to Israel. Out- 
side of Israel, Jewish colonization has 
had, in general, poor results, but it did 
succeed, in a few cases, in creating sig- 
nificant new forms of life. As a good ex- 
ample may be mentioned the cooperative 
organizations in the Jewish colonies in 
Argentina, the cultural importance of 
which is not less obvious than their eco- 
nomic achievements. Not only have they 
contributed towards strengthening the 
colonies, not only have they influenced 
positively the general development of 
agriculture in Argentina, but they have 
created a new style of life, which to a 
certain degree remains up to the present. 
The same may be said, perhaps, about 
the Jewish colonization in the Soviet 
Biro-Bidjan. De- 
spite the fact that this colonization can 


Union, espec ially in 


hardly be called a success and that appar- 
ently it was officially discontinued some 
time ago, it had in its beginnings an out- 
spoken pioneer character, which may 
have influenced not only the small Jew- 
ish community of that province but the 
entire Jewish life of the Soviet Union. 
In this sphere too, Israel may be taken 
as the most outstanding example of the 
connection between form and content in 
rural life. What has mattered there since 
the beginnings of Jewish colonization, 
and still matters today, is not merely the 
number of Jewish farmers and the pro- 
portion between them and the popula- 
tion of the towns, but also the creation 
of special social and cultural values and 
their influence upon the life of the entire 
Jewish community. The achievements in 
both respects can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The movement “Culture of the 
Earth” (“Tarbut Haadamah”), which 
arose in Palestine at the beginning of the 
present century, adopted the deepest 
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values of peasant psychology, especially 
solidarity between man and man, love of 
labor as the moral basis of life (in the 
case of Palestine also as the basis of na- 
tional redemption), and a way of think 
ing which is as deep as the furrows cut 
in the soil of Israel. It certainly is no ac 
cident that the most original philosophy 
of the new Palestine came from the vil 
lage, and that a worker in a communal 
settlement, Aaron David Gordon, was its 
creator. But no less characteristic of 
this new culture has been its great and 
successful effort to liberate the Jewish 
village from the negative features of 
farm life, especially from technical back 
wardness, an exaggerated sense of pri 
vate land property, and isolation from 
the outside world. Technical progress 
reaches the village in Israel as much as 
it does the town; private property in 
land was abolished over considerablk 
parts of the Jewish colonization, thus 
following the old Jewish rule of the 
biblical period according to which the 
land was to be considered as the proper 
ty of God (today the property of the 
nation); and the Jewish village was 
from the very beginning open to all, 
serving as the main factor in the absorp 
tion of Jewish immigration into Pales 
tine.® 

This new Jewish life and its culture 
did not remain within the confines of 
villages; it soon became the culture of 
the land. Palestine thus remained for 
years a rather strange example of a coun- 
try where contrary to the trend of de 
velopment in the world, it was not the 
city which conquered the village, but 
the village which concentrated every- 
thing around its own way of life. The 


°On the specific rural sociology of Israel and 
its influence on the social life of the country, 
see my study, “Town and Village in Palestine’, 
Kamah, Year Book of the Jewish National Fund, 
Jerusalem 1948, pp. 121-137 (Hebrew). 
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culture of Palestine was until late in the 
thirties of the present century a typical 
village culture. 

The problem now is whether this 
structure of life can be maintained for 
the present and for the future. Already 
before the last World War, words of 
warning were frequently heard that the 
specific character of the Jewish social 
life in Palestine was gradually disappear 
ing. At present, with the immigration 
of hundreds of thousands whose cultural 
level is incomparably lower than that of 
the immigrants of previous decades, and 
with the development of great urban 
centers (more than half of the popula 
tion of Israel resides today in the three 
cities of Tel-Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem), 
this problem becomes so urgent that it 
may be considered one of the most fun 
damental in the social life of the coun 
try. If the hope persists, that it can be 
solved, it is because of the planned cha 
acter of the upbuilding of Israel and 
because of a kind of state intervention 
there which is unique in the free world 


of today. 
IV 


[hat the problem of the village will 
not be solved without outside interven 
tion is pretty much of a commonplac« 
The city may well exist and grow with 
out assistance and without planning; the 
village can not. That is the reason why 
in so Many countries state policy in this 
field is today considered a problem of 
particular urgency. It may be sufficient 
to note — if countries of the Soviet blo 
where not only farm life but everything 
is regimented by the state, are put aside 

such two different examples as the 


*On this problem, see the book, Social Signi 
cance of the Jewish Village in Palestine, edited 
by Martin Buber, published by the Hebrew Uni 
versity, Jerusalem 1946; especially the contribu 
tion by Hugo Bergmann, “The Place of the Vil 
lage in Our Renaissance.” 
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United States and Argentina. In the 
United States, not only does the govern- 
ment intervene frequently in order to 
maintain agricultural prices and condi 
tions, but even research in the field of 
rural economy and rural sociology is be 
ing carried on today mainly with publi 
funds. On the other hand, in Argentina, 
a vigorous policy was inaugurated by 
the present regime, aiming at the liqui 
dation of the existing system of great 
landed property, which until recently 
was worked by underpaid, undernout 
ished laborers and tenants These two 
examples are cited as characteristic of a 
trend which prevails throughout the 
world today designed to prevent further 
depopulation of the villages and, par 
ticularly in the countries of the Middle 
ind Far East, to prevent mass starvation 
The results of state intervention have 
not always been as encouraging as ex 
pected, but the situation might othe 
ise have been worse. 

The course of Jewish agriculture r 
mains bound up with developments 
throughout the world. Jewish coloniza 
tion, with a lew exc ptions, never care 
into being without support from out 
side. which usually was of decisive im 
portance also for its continued develop 
ment. The colonization of Palestine was 
no exception to this rule. The first set 
tlers in the eighties of the last century 
may have arrived on their own initiative 
and at the beginning may have invested 
their own means, but immediately after 
wards they had to be taken care of by 
Baron Edmond Rothschild, and in the 
subsequent period, around the beginning 
of the present century, the Zionist Or 
ganization became the main support ol 
whatever was done in the field of colon! 
zation. And there was another factor: the 
intense idealism of the settlers. Agricul 
tural colonization as a national, and in 
many cases also a social, ideal: that is 


what explains both the origin and to a 
considerable degree also the success of 
the Jewish village in Palestine. We have 
here one of the most outstanding exam- 
ples of a great economic and social reali- 
ty arising out of an idea. 

This ideological basis of the Jewish 
village seems to have considerably 
shrunk in the course of the mass immi- 
gration of recent years, which may ac- 
count for some of the phenomena men- 
tioned above. For the immigrants of to- 
day, in any case for the great majority 
of them, farm life is no longer the reali- 
zation of an idea; it is a way of making a 
living, as good or as bad as anv other, 
and preferable only if it promises a bet- 
ter or easier life, which of course is not 
always the case. But on the other hand, 
there is today the State of Israel. The 
Jewish community in Israel enjoys the 
same position and has the same possibili- 
ties as other independent nations of the 
world; and the possibilities may in the 
present case be even greater, since side 
by side with the sovereign state, there 
continues to exist the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine as the representative Jewish 
body in the Diaspora. The influx of the 
Jewish immigrants into the villages is 
to a very considerable degree the result 
of a clear-cut policy of both of these 
bodies, which in their support of agri- 
culture follow the trend of government 
policy throughout the world, based in 
this case on incomparably stronger mo- 
tives and therefore, in general, more suc- 
cessful. Whether in the long run it will 
be possible to continue this policy and 
to secure permanent results —that is, 
whether it will prove possible to keep 
people in the villages and to preserve 
the great old tradition of the village as 
the center of social life in all its aspects 

is, however, quite doubtful unless the 
ideological factor will continue influenc- 
ing the development of the Jewish vil- 
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lage in a decisive way. The recognition 
of this fact may serve as basis for the edu- 
cational work going on at present among 
the masses of the immigrants, the aim of 
which is not only to make available the 
elements of knowledge, but also to bring 
the immigrants to an understanding of 
the national and human meaning ol 
their new life in the land of Israel. Upon 
the results of this work of education may 
depend the social structure of the Jewish 
community in Israel. 

One most essential problem is still to 
be mentioned, namely, whether even in 
the most favorable case, the Jewish vil- 
lage in Israel will be able to influence to 
any noteworthy degree the psychology of 
Jewish life in the countries outside of 
Israel. No other rural influence can rea 
sonably be expected in view of what has 
been said about Jewish agriculture in the 
countries of the Diaspora. On the other 
hand, the present village population of 
Israel represents less than two percent of 
the Jewish population of the world, 
which number can hardly be sufhcient to 
exert any 


significant influence on the 


course of affairs. The outcome may thus 
depend first on the increase of the Jewish 
farm population in Israel, and second 
contact be- 


upon the closeness of the 


tween Israel and the Jewish people 
throughout the world. The first condi- 
tion may be considered as very probable 
upon the assumption that the present 


trend of development will continue. The 


Jewish population of Israel may, in the 
course of the next ten or fifteen years, 
grow at least twofold through immigra 
tion and natural increase, and this may 
also mean a doubling of its farm popula- 
tion. But equally important is the con 
tact between the Jewish village of Israel 
and the Jewish population in other coun 
tries. The sociological phenomenon of 
the domination of the village despite its 
numerical minority, which for long was 
characteristic of Israel and may continue 
to be so in the future, can hardly be r 
peated with regard to the entire Jewish 
population of the world. However, even 
more modest results may be of great sig 
nificance. The present trend of develop 
ment, with its progressive concentration 
of the Jewish population in the big cities, 
but at the same time with a decline of 
separate Jewish quarters where Jewish 
life and Jewish culture could still be pr 
served, will inevitably lead to a further 
disintegration of Jewish society unless a 
this fatal road. The 


barrier is put on 


Jewish village of Israel supported pe! 
haps in a few countries by what still 
exists of Jewish agriculture — may be 
come such a barrier by introducing into 
the atmosphere of the city something of 
rural life and 


rural culture in their specific Israeli ver 


the imponderabilia of 


sion. This is a sociological and a psycho- 
logical problem of primary importance, 
which may become an integral part of 


the Jewish policy in the period ahead. 
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MONOTHEISM AND ETHICS IN JUDAISM 


JOSEPH KLAUSNER 


po NoT here wish to discuss the prob 
| lem of the origin of Israelite mon 
otheism, which Ezekiel Kaufmann has 
reexamined with great originality and 
learning in his work, The History of Is 
raelite Religion. In his view, monotheism 
came as a sudden inspiration, a divine 
revelation, in the heart of a man like 
Moses; it emerged as an entirely new 
phenomenon, unheralded by any pre 
vious gradual development and uninflu 
enced by faiths and creeds held by other 
peoples in still earlier times. Now, we 
may admit that a great historical phe 
nomenon is given original expression by 
a great thinker, to whom the new idea is 
a revelation. But even the greatest and 
most original idea is always conditioned 
by its antecedents and by the circum 
stances of its time. Jesus and Mohammed 
created two great religions and were un 
doubtedly original thinkers. But could 
there have been any Jesus without the 
prophets and Pharisees who preceded 
him? Could there have been any Mo- 
hammed without what he derived from 
Judaism and Christianity, even if only 
orally? 


Nor shall I discuss the important ques 
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josFrH KLAUSNER, professor emeritus of mod 
ern Hebrew literature at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, is the author of History of the 
Second Temple, The Messianic Idea in Israel 
Jesus of Nazareth, From Jesus to Paul, and other 
works. A companion piece by him on “Mono 
theism and Ethics in Christianity” will be pub 
lished in a forthcoming issue of this Journal 


tion: Has Judaism a firm and consistent 
monotheistic doctrine and a single uni 
tary moral law? Is there any resemblance 
between Isaiah's conception of God “in 
the year of the death of King Uzziah” 
(Isa. 6:1-5) and Maimonides’ conception 
of the Deity “which has no body, is not 
subject to the accidents of matter, and 
cannot be compared to any object’? In 
relation to the problem which I am now 


examining, there 


whatever difference 
may be between these conceptions is not 
particularly important. For one fact is 
firmly established: from the First Com 
mandment (“Thou shalt have no other 
gods betore Me” | Ex 20:3; Deut. 5 7}) 
to the very latest Jewish religious book, 
there runs like a scarlet thread the un 
alterable religious dogma that there is a 
single unique God, the creator and con 
troller of the universe, the source of 


goodness, mercy, and 


righteousness 

and there is none beside Him. As far as 
ethical laws are concerned, it is true that 
there is a difference between the Old 
lestament, the Talmud, and the Jewish 
medieval scholars, but there is no un 


bridgeable gulf between them. 


In the beliefs and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, too, there are great differences. 
Paul's Christianity is no longer the same 
as that of Jesus; and certainly the Chris 
tianity of Thomas Aquinas is very dif 
ferent from that of Luther. But, despite 
this, in all that concerns essentials of be 
liefs and ethics, Christianity is a single 


( reed. 
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Much the same is true of Jewish eth- 
ics. If we limit ourselves to Israelite eth- 
ics, or simply the ethics of the prophets, 
even then we find no uniformity. This 
is sufficiently proved by setting the verse 
of Isaiah and Micah, “and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks” (Isa. 2:4; 
Micah 4:3) over against the verse of Joel, 
“beat your ploughshares into swords, 
and your pruning-hooks into spears” 
(Joel 3:10). It is true that Isaiah and Joel 
spoke at different times. But even in the 
same period we find a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion between Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus and the other sages on the 
question whether it is a disgrace or an 
honor for a man to carry arms.! Never- 
theless, it is possible to treat prophetic 
ethics, and indeed the whole of Israelite 
ethics, as a single whole. There is a com 
mon factor in all the ethical doctrines 
of Judaism, just as there is in all its teach- 
ings on Divine unity, since they all have 
a common substratum. The ancient 
Greeks spoke of to hypokeimenon, that 
which underlies change and flux and 
makes development possible; for if an 
object is to undergo change, there must 
be something unchangeable in which the 
change occurs. This is as true of a whole 
people as it is of a single individual. 
Hence Judaism may be described as a 
unity in and through diversity. 


II 


It is indisputable that Judaism, as it 
has developed in the course of history, 
recognizes only a single unique God, 
and no other. He is a “jealous God” in 
this sense that He tolerates no rival to 
His Godhead. “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me”: that is the first and 
plainest of the Ten Commandments. It 
is true that in folk tales and religious 


'M. Shab. 6.4. 


allegories, Jewish monotheism found 
room for anthropomorphisms such as, 
“and they saw the God of Israel, and 
there was under his feet as it were a 
paved work of sapphire stone and as it 
were the very heaven for clearness”; o1 
again, “and they beheld God and did 
eat and drink” (Ex. 24:10—-11). Or take 
the words of Micaiah ben Imlah: “I saw 
the Lord sitting on his throne and all 
the host of heaven standing by him on 
his right hand and on his left” (I Kings 
22:19); or the description of First Isaiah, 
“In the year that King Uzziah died, | 
saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train filled the 
temple” (Isa. 6:1); or the vision of Ez 
kiel, ““The likeness of a throne... .and 
upon the likeness of the throne was a 
likeness as the appearance of a man upon 
it above,....this was the appearance of 
the likeness of the glory of the Lord. And 
when I saw it, I fell upon my face” 
(Ezek. 1:26—-28); or, finally, from the vi 
sions of Daniel, the description of the 
Ancient of Days, whose “raiment was 
white as snow and the hair of his head 
like pure wool: his throne was fiery 
flames and the wheels thereof burning 
fire....thousand thousands ministered 
unto him and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before him” (Dan. 7:% 
10). But the anthropomorphic concep 
tion of the Deity expressed in these 
flights of poetic imagination never took 
root in Judaism; in later times, indeed, 
it was even forbidden to study these 
anthropomorphic accounts or to ex 
pound them to the congregation. In any 
case, the unity of the God of Israel is un- 
challenged even by those who question 
His uniqueness in the earlier periods of 
Israelite history. To this day, there has 
not been found so much as a mention of 
another national god in Judah or Israel. 
“Baal” is not the individual name of a 


particular god, but the general term ap- 
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plied to the god of a particular place 
or sanctuary: so we find Baal Tzaphon, 
Baal Gad, Baal Hermon, Baal Perotzim, 
Baal Shalishah, Baal Tamar, and even 
Baal Berith (Jud. 8:33), who is also called 
El Berith (Jud. 9:46). Hence in the Old 
Testament, we often find mention ol 
“the Baal” with the definite article, 
which would be impossible in the case 
of an individual proper name. There is 
frequent reference in the Old Testament 
to the worship of Baal in Israel and in 
Judah, but nowhere is an individual 
name added to the word Baal in this 
connection. This suggests that Baal was 
a foreign god, and not a god peculiar to 
Israel or Judah. Nor have we any know! 
edge at all of an Israelite goddess. When 
the Old ‘Testament mentions Ashtoreth, 
it does not even employ a special term 
to distinguish the foreign goddess from 
a god: “Ashtoreth the god of the Sidoni 
ans” (I Kings 11:5). Only the gods of 
other peoples are mentioned by their in 
dividual names: ““Chemosh, the abomina 
tion of Moab”, “Milcom, the abomina 
tion of the Ammonites” (I Kings 11:5, 7), 
and so forth. “Jahu”, or “Jahweh”, is 
the one and only God of Israel from very 
ancient times. Even if He was once mere- 
ly a tribal god — of the tribe of Judah, 
which was close to the wilderness of 
Sinai — He was still the sole god of the 
tribe. Nothing can be proved from 
ancient personal names; they may result 
from intermarriage with foreign peoples 
or from imitation of foreign ways. Much 
more plausible is the conjecture that 
“Jahu” was not the god of a single tribe, 
but the god of the southern and northern 
tribes alike from a very early time. Other 
wise, what was it that bound together the 
various, scattered tribes in that sense of 
common origin which led to unification 
in the reigns of Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon? The common language? But the 
Canaanite language is so close to the He 


brew as to be merely a dialect of it, and 
the northern tribes and the Canaanites 
lived side by side; yet between the Ca- 
naanites and those tribes of Israel there 
was no such close bond of unity as we 
find between the tribes of Israel in the 
north and those of Judah in the south. 
So strong was this bond that it led to the 
sharing of the traditions about Elijah 
and Elisha; to the admission of the 
prophecies of the Israelite prophet Hosea 
into the corpus of the prophets of )udah; 
and to Amos’ journey from Tekoa in 
Judah to prophesy in the Bethel of Jero 
boam son of Joash, King of Israel. It can 
hardly be doubted that it was the single 
unique God — the ancient God of Judah 
and Israel — who strengthened their 
sense of a common origin and welded all 
their tribes into a religious unity. 

Ihe belief in a single god, then, goes 
back to early times in Israel, whether it 
began as tribal henotheism, or as nation 
al or universal monotheism. 

A single, unique national god must of 
necessity be the god of goodness — and 
of goodness alone: that is to say, the god 
of man, not the god of nature. 

Where there are several gods, they may 
be the personification of the many and 
various forces of nature. Where there 1s 
only one, the people cannot help re- 
garding Him as the creative and forma 
tive power — the creator of the universe 
and fashioner of all that it contains. To 
a people possessed of monotheistic faith, 
nature is not an independent force or a 
reality per se: it is controlled by the one 
and only God, like clay in the hands of 
the potter. For such a people, the one 
God is a being apari from nature, exer 
cising sole control over all its manifesta 
tions, which He forms and regulates. And 
for such a people, man is only a part of 
nature, the handiwork of the all-creating 
God who is at once Father and King. 

Though the Greeks had an extremely 
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developed polytheism, their philosophers 
—but not the people as a whole — at- 
tained to the idea of monotheism. I re- 
peat, the idea of monotheism. But not to 
a monotheistic faith, for their monothe- 
ism was only a unitary principle of being, 
a single, unique natural principle. From 
the time of Thales of Miletus, the Greek 
philosophers devoted themselves to the 
study of nature, seeking to discover a 
single principle underlying everything. 
Along this road, they arrived at a kind 
of monotheism, especially from Anaxa- 
goras onwards. But this monotheism was 
no more than an intellectual conception, 
even for Plato, although he too regarded 
the Deity as the source of goodness. ‘The 
prophets of Israel, on the other hand, to 
whom nature and man alike were no 
more than the handiwork of the God of 
Israel, took as the object of their pro- 
found study not nature, but man, for 
whose sake nature had been created; they 
were much more interested in man’s ac 
tions, and in his relations to God and to 
his fellowmen, to his society, to his peo- 
ple, and to mankind. Hence, whereas the 
principle of the unity of being discovered 
by the Greek philosophers was theoreti- 
cal, intellectual, and abstract, and led to 
pantheism, the principle of unity discov- 
ered by the prophets of Israel was as in- 
stinct with life and consciousness as ‘man 
himself. In short, the God of Israel is not 
only single and unique: He is also a 
living God. 

Now, if the single unique God is a 
“living God”, it follows that He is God 
of goodness alone. 

In the world of reality, there are both 
good and evil. The postulation of even 
only two gods means that they can divide 
the good and the evil between them- 
selves, as in the dualist religion of Zoro- 
aster. But it is impossible that good and 
evil should both be part of the essence 
of the one God: this would lead to an in- 


ner conflict, and would destroy the inner 
unity and harmony of the all-containing, 
all-embracing God. “Out of the mouth 
of the Most High there cometh not evil 
and good” alike: (Lam. 3:38): such are 
the words of Holy Writ, and it is not 
possible to understand them differently. 

But it is equally impossible that “from 
the mouth of the Most High” there 
should come only evil. This contradicts 
the very conception of God, whom man 
needs as protector and savior, as redeem- 
er and deliverer from evil. Thus only one 
possibility remains: the one unique God 
is God of goodness alone — of perfect 
complete, and absolute goodness — pre- 
cisely because He is one and unique, the 
creator of all things, the nourisher and 
sustainer of all, the all-good. 

However, the reality of evil in the 
world cannot be denied. Evil is a fact as 
concrete and tangible as good is. Hence 
the question: What is the source of the 
evil which taints human life? It is not 
God, for He is the source of absolute 
good; nor is it nature, for that has no 
independent existence apart from God. 
We are driven to the conclusion that the 
source of evil lies in man himself. Nature 
is controlled by God and all God's acts 
are good. Hence evil springs from man. 
By his evil deeds, man arouses the anger 
of God, who punishes him with all man- 
ner of evil. Thus, the punishment for the 
evil caused by man is the evil which is 
brought upon man. 

The evil which is inflicted as a punish- 
ment for man’s evil deeds is of two kinds: 
natural evil, that is, the injury done to 
man by nature as a punishment for his 
wicked acts; and human evil, that is, the 
injury which man does to himself and to 
his fellowman. These two kinds of evil 


come not from God but merely through 
God’s agency: they come upon man auto- 
matically because he breaks the laws of 
God, or the laws of man which are also 
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fixed by God. “Thine own wickedness 
shall correct thee and thy backslidings 
shall reprove thee,” says the divinely in 
spired prophet (Jer. 2:19), or in the 
words of the Psalmist, “evil shall slay 
the wicked” (Ps. 34:21). Man's evil deeds 
are pregnant with punishment in the 
form of evil, in the form of suffering and 
death. Of the one and only God, Second 
Isaiah says: “I form the light and creat 
darkness; I make peace and create evil; | 
am the Lord that doeth all these things’ 
(Isa. 45:7) —a clear denial of the dualist 
doctrine of Zoroaster. But the cause ol 
darkness and evil is man and his evil 
deeds. Justly does the God of goodness 
visit evil upon the evil man. 

In this way, the monotheistic idea b 
came the basis of the whole Israelite mor 
al law. Man can form a conception ol 
God only by means of His ethical at 
tributes. When Moses asked of God, 
“Show me, I pray Thee, Thy glory,’ God 
replied, “Man shall not see Me and 
live’: at the same time, He promised 
that He would make all His goodness 
\ll His 


goodness” means that He is a “God tull 


pass before Moses (Ex. 53: 18—20 


of compassion and gracious, slow to an 
ger and plenteous in mercy and truth; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and 
that will by no means clear the guilty; 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children and upon the children’s 
children, upon the third and upon the 
fourth generation” (Ex. 34:6-7). The 
ethical attributes of God include not 
only good but evil too. He “keeps mer 
cy for thousands, forgives iniquity and 
transgression and sin,’ but at the same 
time He “will by no means clear the 
guilty’: indeed He “visits the imiquity 
of the fathers upon the children, upon 
the third and upon the fourth genera- 
tion”. Despite all His goodness and me 


cy, His compassion and graciousness and 
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longsuffering, the God of Israel inflicts 
the punishment for evil upon successive 
generations. When “the earth was filled 
with violence”, God brought a flood up- 
on it and everything was swept away, 
save only the righteous Noah (Gen. 6: 
11-13). The individual can obtain pat 
don and forgiveness for iniquities, trans- 
gressions, and sins through repentance, 
but the group receives its punishment 
for its evil deeds: children and grand 
children suffer tor the iniquity ol thei 
lathers and grandfathers. For in history 
there is no sin without punishment 
[his is the whole of Jewish ethics. It 
is not confined to the good, but takes 
account also of the evil which comes 
through evil and out of evil. Such is reali 


ty; such is life. Human nature too in 


_ ' 
cludes its evil: “the imagination of man’s 
heart 1s evil from his youth” (Gen. 8:21) 
the wickedness of man was great and ev 


ery imagination of the thoughts of his 


heart was only evil continually” (Gen 


t) ; 


there is not a righteous man upon 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not” 
Eecl. 7:20). If this is the actual situa 
tion, how can there be nothing but good 
in the world? 

Why did God implant in man the evil 
inclination? So that man should have 
the chance of choosing good, if he will: 
‘See, | have set before thee this day life 
and good, and death and evil: there 


tore, choose life’’ (Deut. 30:15. 19) 


God is the God of goodness. But man's 
wickedness causes Him to do evil also, 
in a manner of speaking: “He recom 
penises the wicked with evil according 
to his wickedness” (Yiedal prayer). 

Ihe prophet is God's interpreter. 
Hence his work too is compounded ol 
good and evil prophecies. 

Lhe prophet rebukes and chastises. 


He desires to turn man — his own people 
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and all humanity — back to the right 
way: to make all mankind and all na- 
tions good and upright, eager for right- 
eousness, merciful and compassionate. 
He wishes to bring mankind near to 
God, the source of good. He is, there- 
fore, unsparing in his  chastisement. 
Since from God there issues only good, 
while evil comes from man, since for all 
the evil which is done under the sun, 
including the evil of nature, man and 
man alone is to blame, it follows that the 
prophet is obliged to rebuke man for his 
evil deeds and to warn him in advance 
that by his wickedness he will bring ut 
ter destruction upon himself and _ his 
people. For this reason, the prophets of 
Israel were known for their “negative’’ 
attitude, as men who saw nothing but 
evil all day long. Already Ahab, King of 
Israel, said: ““There is yet one man by 
whom we may inquire of the Lord, Mi 
caiah the son of Imlah; but I hate him, 
for he doth not prophesy good concern 
ing me, but evil” (I Kings 22:8). And up 
to very recently, the belief has prevailed 
that the true prophet only chastises o1 
rebukes, that he foresees only evil in the 
future, and that his prophecies consist 
entirely of rebukes. As a matter of fact, 
the consolatory prophecies are no fewer 
in number than the corrective prophe 
cies. But more important than this is the 
fact that even the “negative” attitude of 
the true prophet has a positive source. 
It is destructive for a constructive pur 
pose. Even the prophets’ harshest words 
about their people are prompted by the 
all-consuming ardor of their love for 
this chosen people, which, for all its 
faults, is nonetheless alone in its recog 
nition of the God of goodness, truth, and 
righteousness. It is impossible that God 
should not be victorious in His universe, 
that He should fail to lead His creature, 
man, to the perfection which is at once 
human and divine; in the same way, it 


is impossible for the prophet, God’s mes- 
senger and servant, to believe that wick 
edness and insolence will triumph for 
ever, and that man will never attain to 
his divine mission —to establish in the 
world the rule of that perfect good which 
is the “portion of God above” in man 
Hence, the prophet sees good in the fu 
ture no less than evil. There is no pessi 
mist like the prophet in all that concerns 
present actuality, but there is no opti 
mist like him in all that concerns what 
should and must be in the future in 
the “time to come”, 
Messiah”’. 


Herein lies the close connection be 


“in the davs of the 


tween monotheism and the moral law of 
the prophets. Just as God sees that “th 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth”, and that “the wickedness of 
man is great and every imagination of 
the thoughts of his heart only evil con 
tinually’, so the prophet too observes 
this tragic fact. He does not ask why God 
formed man thus and not otherwise, no 
indeed does he take into account the con 
ditions and circumstances which induce 
man — and sometimes even compel him 

to do evil. The prophets know only 
this, that man has a will and can choos 
good just as he can choose evil. since 
man’s will has power to rise above con 
ditions and circumstance: “thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee and thy 
backslidings shall reprove thee’, and 
“evil shall slay the wicked”. Man is re 
sponsible for his deeds, which are an in 
tegral part of him, no matter what the 
circumstances. Here we see the depend 
ence of prophetic ethics on monotheism 
And from this follows the whole ethic ol 
Judaism. 

This ethic is not merely abstract and 
ethereal. The prophets are not utopian 
visionaries, nor do they hover only in 


the upper regions of abstract thought 


Thev behold the evil in life and the evi! 
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inclination in man with an open, pene- 
trating eye. Just as they are complete 
idealists in all that concerns what should 
be, so they are complete realists in all 
that concerns what ts. They do not with- 
draw from life, like so many philosophers 
and poets both in ancient times and to- 
day. They do not retreat to deserts or 
monasteries; they do not isolate them- 
selves in “ivory towers’: they are not 
concerned only with the salvation of 
their own souls. They live amongst their 
They with thei 


“in the midst of their unclean 


dwell 


people. fellow 
citizens 
ness’’ and try to cleanse them. They are 
not only instructors and critics of then 
people, but also social and political work 
ers, actively striving in society and state 
for the improvement and ennoblement 
of both. Elijah and Elisha, Isaiah, Jere- 
Ezekiel, 


take an active 


miah and Amos, Haggai and 
part in the 


great events of their people and country, 


Zechariah, 


and even apply their prophecy and re 
prool to the contemporary peoples ol 
Asia and Africa. If, in the period of 
the Babylonian exile, there occurred a 
change for the better in Israel and a 
fundamental revolution in its life, which 
prepared the way, in the fulness of time, 
for the revolution in the whole idol- 
worshipping world, then this change and 
this revolution were brought about by 
the prophets of truth and righteousness, 
alike by their impassioned rebukes and 
by their bright visions of the future. 

What, in substance, does the prophetic 
morality demand? 

All the moral demands of the proph 
ets are summed up in one short verse of 
Micah: “He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” (Micah 6:8). The entire Old 
Testament, the two Talmuds, the dozens 
of Midrashim, and all the subsequent 


we 
(i 
— 


ethical works are no more than a com- 
mentary on this verse — or, more correct- 
ly, a practical embodiment of these moral 
demands. The flood which overwhelmed 
humanity because “the earth was full 
of violence’; Abraham's entreaty that 
wicked and sinful Sodom be saved by 
the virtue of ten righteous men; the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah for 
Moses’ 


championing of men who were attacked 


“their sin, for it was very sore”: 


(a Hebrew attacked by an Egyptian and 
a Hebrew attacked by another Hebrew) 
and of those who were weak (Jethro’s 
daughters, who were not of his own race): 
all these and many more are expressions 
of the prophetic morality in actions 
which are good and acceptable to the 
God of goodness. The commandments 
about the poor, about widows and or- 
phans, about workers and wage-earners, 
men-servants and maid-servants, even 
about the cattle, which must be allowed 
to rest on the Sabbath, and must be 
helped if their burdens are too heavy, 
and left the fruits of the earth which 
grow in the Sabbatical year; the lists of 
good and evil deeds in the Prophets 
(e.g., Ezek. 18:5-17) and in the Hagiogra- 
pha (e.g., Ps. 15; 24:3-4; Job 31:1, 5-32); 
and all the ethical verses scattered 
through the prophetical books and the 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes: all 
these constitute a body of moral teach- 
ing which in loftiness and sublimity can 
hardly be equalled anywhere. 

But above all these, like two gigantk 
memorials to the moral grandeur of the 
Hebrew spirit, rise the Book of Jonah 
and the story of Alexander the Great and 
the King of Qatziah. 

The Book of Jonah tells of a prophet 
from Gath-Hahefer in Galilee, Samaria, 
who was unwilling to obey the call of 
God to go summon to repentence, and 
thus save Nineveh, the capital of As- 
syria, which was destined to lay waste 
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his own fatherland. Jonah flees from 
God's presence to distant Tarshish. He is 
punished by being thrown into the sea, 
where a great fish swallows him and then 
casts him out. He is compelled, after all, 
to proclaim his great summons to re- 
pentance in Nineveh. The people of 
Nineveh repent of their evil deeds and 
Nineveh is saved. Jonah regrets saving 
those who are to lay waste his land and 
exile his people, and he asks for death. 
But on a day of fierce sirocco, a gourd 
springs up outside the city, and the 
shade of its broad leaves protects him 
from the heat. On the next day, the 
gourd withers, and Jonah, suffering from 
the fierce heat again, is angry “unto 
death” at its withering; thereupon the 
voice of God thunders, “Thou hast had 
pity on the gourd, for which thou hast 
not labored, neither madest it grow; 
which came up in a night and perished 
in a night; and should not I have pity 
on Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than sixscore thousand persons 
that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left hand; and also much 
cattle?” (Jonah 4:10—11). It is of no sig 
nificance that the “wickedness of Nine. 
veh is come up” before the Lord; it is of 
no significance that this Nineveh is to 
besiege Samaria for three years, to lay it 
waste, and to exile its people from their 
land —all this is of no significance be- 
side the fact that there are in Nineveh 
“more than sixscore thousand” human 
All be- 


cause the population of Nineveh has tem- 


beings, and also “much cattle”. 


porarily abandoned its evil conduct! 

If this is not love of one’s enemy 
springing from an exalted moral con- 
sciousness, then I do not understand the 
meaning of morality. 

The second story is found not in the 
Old Testament, but in the Talmud, in 
that Talmud which even many Jews who 
are unacquainted with it regard as a 


source of narrow-mindedness and xeno- 
phobia. 

Alexander the Great arrives in Africa, 
and the King of Qatziah invites him to 
be present at the hearing of a law-suit 
which is being brought before him. The 
parties to the suit are two men, one of 
whom has sold some land to the other. 
The purchaser has found a _ treasure 
buried deep in this land. He maintains 
that he bought only the land and not 
the treasure which it contains, and he 
therefore wishes to restore the treasure 
to the vendor. But the vendor refuses to 
accept the treasure, on the ground that 
he sold the land together with all that 
it contained, and the treasure too was 
included. The King of Qatziah recom- 
mends to the disputants that the vendor 
marry his daughter to the purchaser's 
son and give the treasure to the young 
couple as a dowry. Alexander the Great 
smiles. The King of Qatziah asks him 
what decision the Macedonian judges 
would have given in such a case. To this 
question, Alexander replies that in his 
country both the vendor and the pur 
chaser would have been executed and the 
treasure confiscated to the national ex- 
chequer. The African king then inquires 
whether the sun rises in Macedonia, and 
whether the country contains any small 
cattle. When Alexander replies in the 
affirmative, the King of Qatziah remarks 
that it is obviously the virtue of the 
small cattle which makes the sun rise on 
the country of the Macedonian... 

It is noteworthy that this profound 
story about Alexander the Great and the 
King of Qatziah occurs five times: once 
in the Talmud,? and four times in the 
Midrash.* Yet, although the story is at- 
tached to the name of the greatest and 
most famous Greek king, it is not found 


‘|. Baba Metzia, il, 6. 
“Gen. R., 33; Lev. R., 27; Pes. K (ed. Buber), 
pp. 74-75; Tanhuma (ed. Buber), pp. 88 ff 
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in any ancient Greek writing, apart from 
one late work.* There it is related that 
two disputants came before an Indian 
king, one of whom had sold some land 
to the other, and the purchaser had 
found a treasure in it. Thus far, the story 
follows the Talmud and Midrash, but 
from here onwards it diverges widely. 
In the version of the Talmud and Mid- 
rash, each disputant requests that the 
treasure be given to the other; in the 
Greek story, both the vendor and the 
purchaser demand the treasure, each for 
himself. The king, in his perplexity, 
does not know what decision to give. 
Now Apollonius of Tyana (the type of 
the idol-worshippers’ Messiah, designed 
to show the Hellenistic world that the 


‘Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tya- 
na, II, 39 


Greeks too possessed a wonder-worker 
and divinely instructed sage) is in the 
court, and he gives it as his verdict that 
since the gods took the treasure from the 
landowner and gave it to the other pur- 
chaser, this shows that the landowner 
was wicked and the purchaser was right- 
eous. And, indeed, on the very next day, 
it is discovered that the vendor really was 
a wicked man who had not offered sac- 
rifices to the gods, whereas the purchaser 
was a good man, because he honored the 
gods. ‘That is all. In the Greek version 
there is no mention of the sublime moral 
which is found in the Hebrew story. 

In my opinion, nowhere can there be 
found an ethic higher than that exempli- 
fied by the biblical Book of Jonah and 
by the talmudic and midrashic story of 
Alexander the Great and the King of 
Qatziah. 
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AND NATIONALISM 


Ber Borochov Thirty-Five Years After His Death 


C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, on Decembet 
17, 1917, Ber Borochov, the greatest 
theoretician the Jewish socialist move 
ment ever produced, died in Kiev. He 
was only thirty-six vears old at the time 
of his death, but he left behind him a 
host of followers and disciples. And, what 
is more important, he left behind him the 
only systematic philosophy of the Jewish 
working class ever developed. What Kar! 
Marx did for the international labo 
movement, Borochov did for Jewish la 
bor. He gave it a particular base of opera 
tion, an independent role in history, and 
a definite social goal. And even as Marx, 
Borochov evolved a methodology which, 
in the long run, proved of greater value 
than many of his conclusions and prog 
noses. This is why Borochov has still 
much to say to us though events sinc 
the First War have shown him to be 
wrong as regards many of his theories 
and proposals. Borochov remains one of 
the great figures in modern Jewish his 
tory; and the Jewish labor movement in 
Israel, the backbone of the new state, is 
eloquent testimony to his remarkable ac 
complishments. 
To the late Dr. Chaim Zhitlovsky be- 
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C. BezALet SHERMAN, author and lecturer, is a 


leading figure in American Labor Zionism 


longs the credit of being the first to 
bring to Jewish socialists a consciousness 
of their responsibility to the Jewish peo- 
ple. For the Jewish socialist to forsake 
his own environment, as too narrow and 
insignificant a sector in the fight for a 
new social order, is he maintained 
to be guilty of desertion. It is an act of 
cowardice no matter how lofty the hu 
manitarian ideals which prompt it. For 
we Jews—wrote Dr. Zhitlovsky in his 
ringing call to the Jewish youth and in 
telligentsia in 1887 — are not merely four 
per cent of the total population in Rus 
sia; we are a full one hundred per cent 
of ourselves. A Jewish socialist mov 
ment is therefore under the strongest 
moral obligation to include in its pro- 
gram of action, in addition to plans for 
bringing about the realization of the 
general socialist ideals, special proposals 
aiming to normalize the life of the Jew- 
ish people. International socialism and 
progressive nationalism, far from being 
incompatible, complement each other. 
At times they run along parallel lines; 
at other times, they cross each other like 
the squares on a checkerboard; but they 
always move in the same direction, which 
is the direction of human advancement 
For sixty years, Zhitlovsky devoted his 
great talents to the promotion of these 
ideas. He did not succeed, however, in 
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blending socialism and Jewish national- 
ism in such manner as to eliminate the 
hyphen between them. They remained 
two distinct ideals which, though rein- 
forcing each other, did not dissolve into 
a new synthesis. 

Dr. Nachman Syrkin, with a much pro- 
founder insight into the processes of 
jewish historical development, gave a 
concrete form to the abstract formula of 
progressive nationalism. Progressive na- 
tionalism translated into terms of Jew- 
ish reality, he was the first to point out, 
spelled Zionism; and the Jewish people 
could achieve normality in its national 
life only through the establishment of 
its own state in Palestine. To Syrkin, this 
state represented the culmination of all 
the social and national efforts and as- 
pirations of the Jewish people as a whole 
and of the Jewish labor movement in 
particular. The father of Labor Zionism, 
he was too passionately involved in the 
spiritual climate and practical work of 
the movement he founded to make La- 
bor Zionism the vehicle for a new social 
ist approach to the national question of 
all oppressed peoples. 

And there was a definite need for such 
an approach at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The leadership of in- 
ternational socialism rested in the hands 
of people who lived in independent 
countries and belonged to dominating 
nations. They had little sympathy with, 
and less understanding of, the strivings 
for national liberation on the part of 
subject peoples. They did not consider 
the support of the efforts of these peoples 
to gain independence essential to the 
progress of the socialist movement, and 
the thought of making such support an 
integral part of socialist theory and prac- 
tice never occurred to them. Whenever a 
national liberation movement assumed 
such proportions as to force the socialist 
parties to take a definite position, as in 
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the case of Poland, they adopted resolu- 
tions to deal with the specific problem 
without bothering to fit these resolutions 
into a rounded out socialist orientation 
towards nationality problems on a world 
scale. Lenin, realizing that these prob- 
lems could exert an immense effect upon 
the class struggles of the proletariat in a 
number of countries, particularly Czarist 
Russia, called for a more realistic atti- 
tude toward the aspirations of the na- 
tional minorities and colonial races. To 
listen to some of the socialist theoreti- 
cians arguing about the national ques- 
tion, he said, was to gather the impres- 
sion that there really was no need for 
the socialist movement to concern itself 
with this problem, since national minori- 
ties obviously could not win freedom 
under capitalism and would not have to 
fight for their freedom, which would 
come to them automatically, under so- 
cialism. Though he was keenly aware of 
the political significance of the issue, 
Lenin himself, however, rarely rose 
above considerations of expediency in 
his approach to nationality problems; 
and there were times when this exped.- 
ency bordered on outright opportunism. 
As far as the Jews were concerned, there 
was almost universal agreement in inter- 
national socialism. Socialism condemned 
antisemitism, but saw in the total as- 
similation of the Jews and their dis- 
appearance from the world scene the ul- 
timate solution of the Jewish problem. 

In rejecting this solution, Ber Boro- 
chov undertook to fill the vacuum that 
the lack of a socialist orientation on the 
national question created in the inter- 
national labor movement. A Marxist, he 
went beyond orthodox Marxism in as- 
sessing the relationships between na- 
tional conflicts and the class struggles. 

The tendency in orthodox Marxism 
was to explain all social phenomena on 
the basis of the social relations in pro- 
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duction. Borochov soon found this meth- 
od inapplicable to the national question. 
In Nattonalism and the Class Struggle, 
his most important theoretical work, he 
wrote: 

Those students who ignore the role of 
the conditions of production and devote 
themselves exclusively to a study of the 
relations of production are not in a posi 
tion to understand the national question. 
Therefore, the following contradictions 
in the capitalistic economy must foreve 
remain for them an insoluble mystery. 
They cannot explain why, on the one 
hand, the capitalistic system appears as 
international, and destroys all boun 
daries between tribes and peoples and 
uproots all traditions, while on the othe 
hand, it is itself instrumental in the in 
tensification of the international strug 
gle and heightens national self-conscious 
ness. How is it possible that at the same 
time when the various societies are 
drawn economically closer together, and 
their respective and relative distinctions 
are modified, the national problem is 
intensified and the various national 
movements develop? 

The key to the mystery is in the reali 
zation that the relations of production 
develop within the framework of definite 
conditions of production — physical, cli- 
matic, geographic, anthropological, his- 
torical, etc. Social struggles are the result 
of the conflicts involving the relations of 
production; national struggles stem from 
the conflicts centered about the condi 
tions of production. 

The totality of the conditions of pro- 
duction — and territory is the most im- 
portant of them — is what holds groups 
together as national entities and differ- 
entiates one people from the other. Out 
of these conditions there arises a super- 
structure of spiritual and cultural peculli- 
arities which shape the historical iden- 
tity of nations. This explains why there 
are so many peoples and why their in- 
dividual development is so uneven. The 
fate of a people with favorable condi- 


tions of production is more secure than 
that of one with abnormal conditions of 
production. This fact colors the na- 
tionalism of the various peoples and 
makes it the many-faced social affair it 
is. There is no such thing as nationalism 
in general. Nationalism is always specific, 
and is neither reactionary nor progres- 
sive per se. The nationalism of ruling 
peoples is not to be compared with the 
nationalism of subject peoples; and th 
nationalism of a territorially concen 
trated people is in no way to be equated 
with the nationalism of an extra-terri 
torial people. In the latter case, particu- 
larly, nationalism, seeking favorable con- 
ditions of production in order to deve lop 
normally its economic and cultural po- 
tentialities, contributes to human ad 
vancement. “The national problem”, 
Borochov wrote, “arises when the devel. 
opment of the forces of production of a 
nationality conflicts with the state of the 
conditions of production.” 

The conditions of production are the 
common property of all classes com pris- 
ing a nation. This does not mean, how 
ever, that all the classes have identical 
interests in these conditions of produc 
tion. On the contrary, each class strives 
to gain control over the conditions of 
production in order to improve its own 
position in the play of social forces and in 
the struggles revolving around the rela- 
tions of production. The nationalism of 
each class, Borochov points out, thus re- 
flects the social position of the class, even 
as its social struggles are conditioned by 
its position within the nation of which it 
is a part. 

With his theory of the conditions of 
production being the other side of the 
relations of production, Borochov felt he 
was able to place in their proper rela- 


tionship the social and national processes 
characterizing the conflicts in modern so- 
ciety. This was his greatest contribution 
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to international socialism, a contribution 
which only we of the present generation 
are perhaps in a position fully to appre- 
ciate. Borochov’s theory helps us under- 
stand the present world situation which 
is so clearly marked by the appalling 
contradiction between a world eccnomy 
which breaks down the barriers separat- 
ing particular countries and the ten- 
dency toward autarchy, which seeks na- 
tional isolation; between the need for 
the free flow of international trade and 
a raging chauvinism, which tends to stifle 
international intercourse. As far as Jews 
are concerned, Borochov pointed to the 
road that many today feel we must 
travel if we are to arrive, as a normal 
and creative people, at healthy condi- 
tions and just relations of production in 
our collective life. 


I] 


Using his own theoretical approach as 
a compass, Borochov devoted his con- 
siderable analytical powers to the study 
of the forces which were fashioning Jew- 
ish reality and to tracing the dynamics 
of this reality. 

In Jewish life, to an even greater de- 
gree than in the life of any other op- 
pressed people, there operate, he as- 
serted, two mutually exclusive tenden- 
cies which, pulling at cross purposes, 
split the personality of the individual 
Jew and create tragic contradictions in 
Jewish collective life. The first is a ten- 
dency toward assimilation, the other a 
tendency toward isolation; and both 
have their roots in the minority status 
of the Jewish people. The assimilatory 
factors tend to feed the desire of the Jew 
to narrow down the distance between 
him and the members of the majority 
group, so that he may achieve a position 
of equality with them on all levels of 
life. The isolating factors, on the other 
hand, tend to separate the Jew from the 


rest of the population, to confine him to 
ghettos, and to restrict him in his move- 
ments. The external isolating tendencies 
are reenforced by the determination of 
the Jews — and this principle applies to 
members of other minority groups as 
well — to survive and to maintain their 
group identity. 

The constant struggle between the two 
contradictory tendencies, in which first 
one then the other takes the upper hand, 
exacts a terrific toll from the Jewish 
people and poisons its relationships with 
its non-Jewish world. There is lacking 
in these relationships, as far as the Jew is 
concerned, that sense of equality which 
makes for free and unhampered social 
intercourse. 

Closely related to these tendencies is 
the factor of national competition which, 
Borochov says, leaves a decisive impact 
on the relationships between majority 
and minority ethnic groups. Evidence of 
this factor, operating with the regularity 
of economic law, can be found in the 
United States even today. Every class 
within the Jewish community is handi- 
capped when competing with the cor- 
responding class of the majority popu- 
lation. The Jewish capitalist cannot hold 
his own in encounters with non-Jewish 
capitalists; the Jewish tradesman is un- 
favorably situated vis-a-vis the non-Jew- 
ish tradesman; and the Jewish worker 
meets with defeat when he has to com- 
pete with a non-Jewish worker. The ex- 
istence of such competition among the 
middle classes is attested, among other 
things, by the growing opinion that Jews 
have too much economic and _ political 
power in this country. And the quotas in 
the universities and the discrimination 
Jewish professionals meet with in the 
search for jobs are a reflection of a simi- 
lar competition in the white-collar area. 
If, nevertheless, the Jews in this country 
find themselves in a satisfactory econom- 
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ic status and are constantly moving for- 
ward, this is due to a number of causes 
which mitigate the impact of national 
competition — causes whose presence Bo- 
rochov detected nearly a half century 
ago. There is, first of all, the high stand- 
ard of living of the country, which raises 
the economic level of the entire popu- 
lation. There is, next, the fact that the 
five million Jews in themselves consti 
tute no mean economic market. Then 
there is the fact that the reservoirs of in 
dependent enterprise have by no means 
been exhausted. It should also be remem 
bered that the United States is not as yet 
fully consolidated as a nation and the 
lines between majority and minority are 
neither of a permanent nature nor as 
sharply drawn as in some of the older 
lands. And finally we should not forget 
that the economic stratification of this 
country still bears the imprint of ethnic 
concentration. This is to say that certain 
ethnic groups have penetrated certain 
economic positions to a greater degree 
than others; and there is as yet no urgent 
need on the part ol larger groups to dis 
place them. National competition as 
sumes different forms in different lands, 
but Borochov’s statement that it exists 
in all lands of ethnic division seems to 
me to have been substantiated to a re 
markable degree. 

Others have investigated Jewish eco 
nomic conditions and revealed their ab 
normalities, but Borochov was the first 
to show the effects of these abnormalities 
on the development of each class within 
the Jewish people. The growth of ev 
ery class is hindered, and its progress 
blocked, he believed, by the national 
homelessness of the Jewish people, which 
leaves its conditions of production sus 
pended in the air. Every Jewish class, for 
reasons of its own, thus becomes inter- 
ested in the creation of a Jewish state. 
This is what makes Zionism a truly na- 
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tional movement. As such, it bears the 
imprint of the class divisions which ex- 
ist within the Jewish people. It is not a 
monolithic movement, but one in which 
every Jewish group seeks an answer to its 
specific needs and through which it tries 
to advance its economic position and so- 
cial status. A Jewish state, while solving 
the problem of Jewish homelessness and 
providing a sound foundation for the 
improvement of the conditions of pro- 
duction of the Jewish people, would also 
offer an arena for the normalization of 
the struggles involving the Jewish rela- 
tions of production. A Jewish state would 
thus not mean the same thing to all Jew- 
ish groups; and, precisely because every 
Jewish group is interested in its establish- 
ment, it could emerge only as a result of 
class struggle. While Borochov, in ac 
cordance with the mood that prevailed 
in the socialist movement during the first 
decade of the twentieth century, inter- 
preted class struggle too narrowly and 
mechanistically, events have proven him 
to be right in his main contention. The 
political and economic conflicts taking 
place in Israel today are part of the 
class struggles which Borochov predicted 
would inevitably result from the clash 
of interests among the various Jewish 
groups participating in the building of 
the Jewish state. As far as the Jewish 
working classes were concerned, a Jew- 
ish state would serve them, Borochov in- 
sisted, as a strategic base in the struggle 
to fulfill their historic mission of con- 
stituting themselves as the Jewish na- 
tion. This mission, which, according to 
Marx, is common to the proletariat of 
every people, could not be carried out 
in the Diaspora. 


Borochov analyzed with a profound- 


ness never equalled before or since the 
dynamics of Jewish migrations. He fore- 
saw the time when, as a result of the anti- 
immigrationist policies pursued in the 
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modern industrial countries, Jewish wan- 
derers would find a haven of refuge only 
in Palestine. Without deprecating the 
importance of voluntary immigration in- 
to that land, he based all of his prog- 
noses on the forced mass immigration 
motivated by material necessity, political 
oppression, and religious persecution. 
He predicated his program on forces of 
elemental power, which could be regu 
lated but could not be checked, diverted, 
or blueprinted. The facts of Jewish mi 
gration to Palestine during the mandate 
and after offer many confirmations of 
Borochov’s theories. 

Which is not to say, however, that 
Borochov did not make some very seri- 
ous mistakes or did not draw thorough- 
ly incorrect conclusions from phenomena 
which he misunderstood or from devel- 
opments which he misinterpreted. He 
was a product of his time and shared, in 
common with all Marxian thinkers, the 
tendency to underestimate human effort 
in the flow of social processes — an un- 
derestimation which brought the entire 
socialist movement to the brink of total 
collapse. This tendency was even less for- 
givable in a program which aimed to 
create a sound basis for Jewish national 
existence, in that it overlooked the de- 
cisive influence of voluntary effort in 
Jewish survival during two thousand 
years of Galut. True, Borochov tried to 
correct some of his earlier mistakes dur- 
ing the last years of his life; but he died 
at too early an age to complete the re- 
vision of the entire theoretical structure 
he erected which, following his death, 
some of his would-be followers have dis- 
torted beyond recognition. 
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By incorporating Zionism into the 
class struggles which Jews were waging 
and by relating class interests to their 
efforts to realize Zionism, Borochov final- 
ly eliminated the hyphen between social. 
ism and nationalism. Zionism to him 
was merely the national means Jews were 
employing to arrive at their socialist 
destination, which is the international 
destination of all free peoples. This na 
tionalism, he insisted, was not to be con 
fused with the nationalism of ruling 
classes and peoples. “Genuine national 
ism,’ he said, “in no way obscures class 
consciousness. It manifests itself among 
the progressive elements of oppressed na 
tions.” If we disregard some of the te 
minology that has become so dated and 
a number of conclusions that are demon 
strably wrong, we see Borochov as on 
of the main architects of the State of Is 
rael. Despite the materialistic approach 
with which his theories are replete, he 
brought into his practical work a tre 
mendous amount of compassion, a great 
love for the Jewish people and for man 
kind, a deep appreciation of the Jewish 
cultural heritage, and an abiding loyalty 
to moral values. This it was that made it 
possible for him, in the brief span of 
fifteen years, to become the father of 
Yiddish philology and a pioneer of Yid 
dish linguistic science despite the fact 
that he did not write his first article in 
Yiddish until he was twenty-seven years 
old. 

The same darkness that surrounds the 
lives of the two million Jews in the Soviet 
Union also shrouds his grave in the capi- 
tal of the Soviet Ukraine. In the memory 
of the Jewish people, however, he will 
live forever. 
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I. JEFROYKIN 


po not know whether there is an- 
| other country in the world so bur- 
dened with troubles as the youthful 
state of Israel: troubles of the moment 
and anxieties for the future; economic 
difficulties on the one hand, and spiritual 
problems on the other. 

Here I want to discuss primarily the 
fears for the future of the state, and the 
deep concern over the spiritual condi- 
tion of the Jewish community. 


I 


Those who feel this concern over the 
future of the state are disturbed prima 
rily by the small number of Jews in the 
country. Whether this little Jewish is- 
land, set in a vast Arab sea, will be able 
to survive is the question which must 
trouble every Jewish conscience. The 
technical and military backwardness of 
the Arab nations—one of the chief 
causes of their defeat in the war with 
Israel — will not last forever. There are, 
moreover, already noticeable certain 
symptoms of moral decline that began 
to set in within the Jewish community 
shortly after the formation of the state. 
New fears are beginning to emerge, such 
as the fear lest the recent immigration 
increase beyond all bounds the propor- 
tion of backward Jews from the Oriental 
countries to the more advanced settlers 
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from Europe. Most sources of Jewish im- 
migration have either dried up of their 
own accord, as in the case of Western 
Europe and America, or have been 
stopped by official order, as in Eastern 
Europe. Thus there now remain only 
the Moslem countries from which immi- 
grants to the new state could be ex. 
pected. There is fear in some quarters 
that should this trend continue un. 
checked, Israel will degenerate into a 
small, retrogressive Levantine state, in 
stead of becoming an “outpost of Euro- 
pean civilization” and a “bulwark of 
American democracy” in the Near East. 
There are those who think they can 
kill two birds with one stone: increas 
the population of the country, and yet at 
the same time preserve its civilized char. 
acter. They have hit upon a strikingly 
simple idea, as are all expedients of 
genius. Since American Jews are unwill. 
ing to immigrate, Israeli living standards 
being too low for Jews from “advanced 
countries,” there is but one thing to do 
raise this standard to the American 
level, after which American Jews will, 
of course, come streaming into the Jewish 
state. And if America is not to be sur 
passed, they say, we must at least equal 
her level and attain economic parity. 


Should you ever try to argue that these 
are but empty dreams, that a poor, small 
country of a million and a half or two 
million souls cannot, in our time, catch 
up with a vast continent, blessed with 


the richest natural resources in the 
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world, and with a population of more 
than 150 million, you will be answered 
after the Jewish manner with a question: 
Were not Zionism and the Jewish state 
itself once dreams? Yet, here they are! 
But as one waking hour is not like an- 
other, so no two dreams are quite alike. 
There are dreams of aspiration and there 
are idle, delusive reveries. 

American Jews will not liquidate thei 
possessions and give up their positions 
in order to voyage across the seas to seek 
in Israel what they are more certain of 
finding at home. Men emigrate only in 
search of what they lack. Masses of men 
trek over vast distances either because 
they are driven by hunger or in order to 
find spiritual sustenance. It is not true 
that only economic necessity impels men 
to migrate. Sufficient it is to recall the 
Puritans, who ventured overseas to find 
religious liberty, or in more recent times, 
the Dukhobors, the Mennonites, and oth 
er religious sects who forsook their fields 
and flocks to find freedom of conscience 
beyond the ocean. It is an unfair inter 
pretation of Zionism to overstress the 
role that mere distress and persecution 
played in it. In the early days, the gates 
of all other countries were wide open, 
but at the gates of Palestine stood the 
Turk. “Clever” practical men smiled at 
the visionaries who undertook to leap 
across international frontiers in order to 
reach an arid Asiatic wasteland, at a time 
when the United States and Argentina 
were beckoning. And though the first 
comers were few in number, as were also 
those of the second Aliyah and the later 
Halutzim, it was these small groups and 
not the mass influx of the Hitler days 
that set the stamp upon the community 
and led to the creation of the state. 

Those who came to Israel were always 
of two sorts: either they had no fortune 
to lose, or else they had great spiritual 
riches to gain. And if we see few prospec- 


tive settlers among American Jews today, 
the reason is not simply that their stom- 
achs are satisfied, but also that their spirit 
does not hunger, since most of them have 
lost that appetite for Jewishness which 
was so fierce in former times. 

I am certain it is wasted effort to try 
to scare American Jews with the specter 
of the imminent loss of their possessions 
and status. What we can do, however, 
is to awaken in all Jews the longing for 
a human existence that is integral and 
tree, for spiritual harmony and equilib- 
rium. And this — for the Jew, as for man 
in general — is possible only when there 
is no rift between his personality and 
his environment. For Jews of fine sensi- 
bility the compulsion to “live in two 
civilizations” is a greater hardship than 
life in a cold-water flat. 

That there be an increase in the num- 
ber of Jews who long for wholeness in 
their lives, and for the fullest expression 
of their personalities, must be our com- 
mon concern, whether we live here or 
have already passed to the yonder side of 
Jewish Diaspora. 


II 


But this cannot be achieved by propa- 
ganda alone, or even primarily. It can 
come only as the effect of the living 
reality, which will reveal the contradic- 
tions of Galut life and focus on the spir- 
itual conflicts which such existence ren- 
ders unavoidable. 

Meanwhile, it is obviously ABC for the 
Zionist movement to strengthen Diaspo- 
ra Judaism on the basis of religion and 
ritual observance, to cultivate the maxi- 
mum of Jewish ways and Jewish “other- 
ness” which can be sustained within the 
narrow bounds of a life lived among 
strangers. The Diaspora Jew, so long as he 
cannot strike physical roots in a Jewish 
soil, must at least find a spiritual com- 
munion — as Jews have done throughout 
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the centuries — with the land of Israel of 
yore and the Israeli state of our day. And 
the more intimate this communion, the 
more sharply will the Jew feel the con- 
flict expressed long ago in the lament of 
Yehudah Halevi: “In the West am I, but 
my heart abides in the East’’ — a conflict 
which will find perfect resolution only 
when body and soul abide in one place. 

Assuredly, it is no simple task to estab- 
lish such an intimate communion. A 
major obstacle to a spiritual union with 
the State of Israel is the social and psy- 
chological difference between the main 
center of our present Diaspora, America, 
and the Jewish center in Israel. Certain- 
ly, the gap is wide, but it need not be- 
come abysmal. We knew the same phe- 
nomenon in the latter days of the Second 
Temple. Even then the major portion 
of Jewry lived in the dispersion, and 
Alexandria harbored more Jews than 
Jerusalem, just as New York does today. 
Then too the Jews of the Diaspora 
formed an essentially urban and com- 
mercial class, whereas those of Judaea 
were settled on the land, and engaged 
primarily in handicrafts and husbandry. 
Nevertheless, Jews living throughout the 
world looked to Jerusalem as to their 
metropolis. Not only did they send their 
offerings to the Temple, they themselves 
made pilgrimage thither by the thou- 
sands. And from Babylonia, the stream of 
Jewish immigrants, though it might vary 
in intensity, never dried up. The “laws 
concerning the land” could not be ob- 
served by Jews in the Diaspora; but all 
other commandments they obeyed as 
rigidly as the Jews of the homeland. The 
Sabbath was holy unto all Jews, and the 
Feast Days were everywhere observed. 
True, there was in those days a com- 
munity of language to unite the Jews of 
Judaea with those of the dispersion. 
Both the scriptural Hebrew and the 
vernacular Aramaic were shared by the 


Jews outside with those inside the land 
of Israel. ‘Today the ties of language are 
broken, not only between Israel and the 
Diaspora, but between one Jewish com. 
munity and another throughout th 
world. Yiddish — the modern Aramaic - 
cannot renew this bond, if only because 
the majority of those to whom it was the 
mother-tongue, have perished, and the 
survivors are increasingly exchanging 
Yiddish for a foreign speech, even as they 
substitute alien ways and customs for 
their own. But to the extent that Yiddish 
can still serve as a linguistic bridge, con 
necting Galut communities with one an 
other and with Israel, to that extent it 
must be strengthened and cherished. 

Yet there can be no doubt that only 
one language can hope —if only to a lim 
ited extent — to unite the Jews of many 
lands who have congregated in the Jew- 
ish state, as well as all the rest of the Jews 
with each other. This language is He 
brew. Though we may not expect it to 
become the spoken language of the Jews 
of the world, we may yet reasonably hope 
that the written, and in some measuré 
even the spoken, word might become the 
instrument to unite the scholars among 
us. And through them, by a variety of 
channels, Hebrew forms of expression 
may perhaps come to penetrate the peo- 
ple and even affect the foreign languages 
of their everyday speech. 

But language alone is insufficient. If 
Hebrew is not to remain a foreign 
tongue, even for those in the Diaspora 
who will learn and know it, the language 
must be a vessel filled with Jewish con 
tent. Only thus will the Hebrew language 
succeed in wedding Jews to those Jewish 
ways of life which only Israel can nurture 
and develop. The Jew in Galut who 
would remain a Jew and live a Jewish 


life, must identify himself with the peo- 


ple of the Jewish state, and endeavor to 
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adopt their conceptions and ideals, their 
customs and ways. 

If the Jewish state will not for a long 
time, and perhaps never, attract the Jew 
of the dispersion by its external splendor, 
it can nevertheless irradiate him with 
the light of the Shekinah which will re 
side in the L.and of Israel. It would be 
too much to expect this land to become a 
Kingdom of God in our time; but it ts 
not too much to hope that the glow olf 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, which has flick 
ered for generations in our messianic vis 
ion, will be kept alive in the rehabili 
tated earthly city. Certainly, if it is to 
survive at all, the Jewish state must ac 
quire some ol the attributes of all states 
an army, a police force, a diplomat 
corps, etc. But we surely cannot rest con 
tent with these alone. We must not al 
low these external adaptations to mak« 
us inwardly “like unto the nations.” 
Even though we wanted to become like 
the nations of the world, we should never 
be able to rival them in pomp and power 
Not only the destiny of Judaism in the 
world at large, but the security and fu 
ture of the Jewish state itself, depend on 
whether we succeed in creating in Israel a 
distinct Jewish civilization rather than 
an imitation of foreign ways. I will go 
further: Even the material strength ol 
the country and the aid it receives from 
the bulk of Jewry in the world depends 
on this condition. If to the Jews of the 
world, the country becomes an example 
of a noble life, they will be drawn to it: 
they will cherish it in their hearts as a 
holy thing, and make sacrifices for its 
sake. And if for the moment only a few 
among the Jews of Western Europe and 
America choose to settle in Israel, when 
the hard times come for this or that 
Jewish community, more will come fol 
lowing in their steps. 

A Jewish civilization with its own 
character will also tighten the bonds that 


unite Israel with its own population, 
present and future. Among the Jews of 
the Diaspora it will quicken the desire 
for aliyah, while reducing the longing 
for the fleshpots among those who have 
left the Diaspora behind. It is no secret 
among students of Jewish history, al- 
though one does not like to recall it, that 
Jews were not always driven violently 
from their fatherland; far more often, 
they left of their own volition. Even be 
fore Pompey’s invasion of Judaea there 
were Jews living in Rome. Their first a1 
rival in that city was not as prisoners of 
war, but as merchants in search of busi 
ness and profit The fact that before the 
destruction of the Second Cemple the 
majority of the Jewish people were al- 
ready dispersed throughout the then 
known world, concentrating especially in 
the great mercantile centers, is proof of 
their voluntary emigration from the land 
of Israel. 

Can we feel assured that history will 
not repeat itself? If Jews in Israel come 
to regard Jewish life in the present cen 
ters of the Diaspora as patterns for imi 
tation; if the “American way of life” be 
comes their ideal, they will be irresisti 
bly drawn back to the Diaspora and, in 
one way or another, will seek to regain 
their place in the American and Anglo- 
Saxon world. And then indeed, the 
Oriental Jews now in Israel, having no 
relation to those countries, neither kins 
men nor friends, will come to constitute 
the majority in the Jewish state. Only 
those whose spirit is conformable to the 
atmosphere of the Jewish land will re 
main. 


Ii! 


“An outpost of European-American 
civilization in the Near East”: this, 
though I have doubts even here, may 
perhaps be an expedient slogan for Is 
raeli diplomacy. Many things are per 
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mitted for the sake of peace. During the 
talmudic epoch, when Greek language 
and philosophy were forbidden things 
for the Jews, the sages gave special sanc- 
tion to those whose business it was to 
“stand before kings.” So too with public 
men of later times who represented Jew- 
ry before governmental institutions. But 
these representatives, despite the influ- 
ence they wielded outside, never became 
the true leaders of the people. Jewish life 
continued to pursue its own directions. 
the State of Israel 
must become not the pillar of a foreign 


And so for us also, 


civilization but the fortress of our own. 
It was for this, and for nothing else, that 
Israel was created, and in this knowledge 
it will live. 

Furthermore, there is a question wheth- 
er it is worth while to pursue the ma- 
terialistic civilization, which is becom- 
ing increasingly odious even to its found- 
ers. Its aspirations — and this applies as 
much to the bourgeois-capitalist civiliza- 
tion of the West as to the proletarian 
capitalist system of Eastern Europe — are 
focussed in one direction, upon the con- 
trol of nature by scientific and techno 
logical power in order to advance human 
welfare and raise standards of living. 
Now we Jews are no sect of ascetics, un- 
able to appreciate the value of bread for 
Torah. But our civilization has been — 
and must remain, if it is to survive at ail 
- of an ethical-religious cast. Its aspira- 
man’s control over 
nature but over himself. Spiritual per- 


fection is the desired end. 


tion has not been 


Therefore, the prominence of Oriental 
Jews in Israel should be the least of our 
worries, even though they are backward 
in the Western sense and have not our 
table Such skills they will 
quickly acquire. Think of the Japanese, 


manners. 


who in the space of a few generations, 
have not only learned from the Euro- 
peans the use of a tooth-brush, but have 


successfully emulated their science, in- 
dustry, and state craft as well. The same 
kind of development is now proceeding 
in India. Yet, though the Indians are 
borrowing foreign techniques, they are 
spurning foreign culture, its outlook on 
life, the principles by which it guides 
man’s intimate relations 
man, nature, and God. 


with fellow 

“Time is money’: this has become the 
magic formula of contemporary culture. 
For us, however, time is — life, medita- 
tion, service of the Creator, and study of 
Torah. Whoever is remiss in study is a 
destroyer of entire worlds; he who is 
diligent in study thereby sustains entire 


worlds. does not 


Needless to say, this 
mean that Jews have failed to engage in 
labor and action. But the essence of life, 
its meaning and justification, has always 
been found on a higher level. 
Admittedly, the Yemenite Jew was un 
familiar with the use of handkerchiefs. 
He had, that he 


“kitchen 


poor devil was, no 


culture”; his meals consisting 


merely of a slice of bread and a few 
fruits, or of a cucumber and tomato. But 
he made up for that with a deep-rooted 
Jewish spiritual culture. At: the age of 
three, his child began going to the heder. 
He knew his Scripture. There was no 
adult who could not read his portion in 
the synagogue. Their rabbis, scholars, 
and poets never turned the Torah to ul- 
terior use, but supported themselves by 
handicrafts, such as weaving, smithing, 
and so forth. 

The Yemenites are often ridiculed for 
their superstitions. Why, they have con- 
stantly been duped by false messiahs. It 
is certainly true that no Jewish com- 
munity was ever plagued by so many. 
But their willingness to believe those 
who heralded the End of Days, bespeaks 
not superstition so much as a fervent 
longing for redemption. The fact is that 


they no sooner heard the trumpet of the 
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true redemption, than all of them, man 
and woman, young and old, bid farewell 
to their Galut. Certainly, the Yemenites 
have much to learn from us, for example, 
respect for women and their rights, and 
similar matters of no small importance. 
But then there is much also that we must 
learn from them, especially the art of 
being Jews, and of living a life instead 
of “making a Living.” 

I have spoken concretely only of the 
Yemenites, because I happen to be some- 
what acquainted with them. But I be- 
lieve that most other Oriental Jews, de 
spite many dissimilarities in detail, share 
their essential character. There can be 
no doubt that the atmosphere of Chris- 
tian culture exerted a greater spell over 
European Jews than Islam did over our 
Oriental brethren. Since the Emancipa 
tion, Christian society has not kept us 
apart as much as it did in the Middle 
Ages, whereas the Moslem world to this 
day is closed to the unbeliever. This ex 
plains why Jewish morals and tradition 
rockfast in the Arab 
while they crumbled among Jews living 


remained lands, 
in Christian societies. It is true that many 
complaints are heard in Israel over the 
low morals of North African, particular- 
ly of Moroccan, Jews. I cannot, from this 
distance, say to what extent such charges 
are justified, and whether the blame 
must not partly be laid on the careless 
selection of candidates for immigration, 
and on the too sudden confrontation 
of these Asiatic-African Jews with that 
Western civilization, which is still set- 
ting the tone in the new state. 

No one can say what will be the fu- 
ture character of Jewish civilization in 


Israel. One thing alone is certain: it will 
have to be a continuation of our millen- 
nial spiritual tradition. ‘Those who, in 
Yiddish literature and press, are wont to 
speak of “continuity” usually confine 
their meaning to but one period of Jew- 
ish history, that covering, say, the last 
five hundred years, and only one geo- 


graphic region, that of Eastern Eu- 


rope. I am the last to underestimate 
the tremendous spiritual heritage be- 
queathed us by this period. But to make 
our historic continuity identical with 
this Yiddish culture is to impoverish this 
culture itself. Is not Hebrew “also” an as- 
pect of our perpetuity? It shows a longer 
history in time, and a wider extension in 
legacy, after all, 
“also” the Bible and the Tal- 
mud, Maimonides and Yehudah Halevi. 


And the hero 


space. Our spiritual 


contains 


drama, enacted in the 
past fifty years in the Land of Israel, does 
it not also constitute Jewish history and 
part of our continuing heritage? 

To be sure, the East European Yiddish 
culture of that golden age now vanished 
still 
vital and effective in new Jewish centers, 


but whose scattered remnants are 
will set its stamp upon the civilization of 
Israel. But other Jewish groups, particu- 
larly the Orientals, will make their own 
important contributions. Jewish civiliza- 
tion in the new state will flourish only 
as a synthesis of all Jewish history and of 
all Jewish reality throughout the Dia 
spora. Much will be taken from world 
Jewry, but more will be rendered in re- 
turn: a new meaning will attend Jewry’s 
long and toilsome quest for the redemp- 
tion of the people and the salvation of 
the Jew. 
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Prophet and Teacher to a Generation in Catastrophe 


ERNEST M. WOLF 


NDIVIDUALS like groups show their real 
| mettle in times of stress and adver- 
sity. What counts in the life of the in 
dividual during such crises are his per 
sonal stamina, his resistance and resili 
ency. In the last analysis, these assets are 
a function of his ability to summon up 
the ultimate resources of his personality. 
In social groups confronted by then 
“times of troubles’, all the overt and 
hidden forces of the collectivity have to 
be similarly mobilized in order to meet 
the real or imagined threat to their ex- 
istence. In this case, there is one element 
in particular which becomes of decisive 
importance under conditions of dange 
and attack: the quality and character of 
their leadership. Leadership of a high 
order is needed to give unity and direc 
tion to the diverse and often chaotic im- 
pulses of the social organism. 

The Jews of Germany were thrown 
into a crisis of unprecedented scope and 
intensity by the rise of the Hitler move 
ment and its seizure of power. The threat 
that confronted the Jewish community 
did not present itself in one of the typi 
cal dichotomies of national life. It could 
not, ultimately, be spelled out in terms 
of victory or defeat, of expansion or re 
duction of territory, of loss or gain of 
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sovereignty, of increase or decrease in 
material resources, of accession or dim 
inution of political power in any form. 
{ll such alternatives are predicated upon 
the continued existence of the endan 
gered group. Even defeat always leaves 
room for accommodation or repair in 
one form or another. The threat to the 
Jewish communities of Germany and of 
the whole of Europe was of a very dif 
ferent kind. Their peril was of a radical 
ly existential nature. It was total. It 
threatened their final and complete phys 
ical annihilation, though the total char 
acter of the peril did not reveal itself im 
mediately in all its reality. In the face of 
such danger, the quality of leadership is 
obviously of crucial importance. And it 
must be placed to the credit of European 
Jewry that it was able to produce lead 
ers of a stature commensurate with the 
magnitude of the crisis. One such leader 
in the German Jewish community was 
Martin Buber. 


I 


Che place that Martin Buber occupied 
in the German Jewish community was 
unique. It became particularly so during 
the time of the Nazi regime, but his posi 
tion had been a notable one all along 
since the beginning of the century. His 


claim to intellectual and spiritual leader- 
ship was first established through the 
important part he played in the develop- 
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ment of the Zionist movement. It was 
strengthened and validated through his 
rediscovering the Hasidic movement for 
Western Jewry. No one who lived as a 
thinking Jew in the German-speaking 
communities of Europe during the first 
four decades of our century could poss! 
bly have failed to encounter Martin Bu- 
ber and to fall under the influence of his 
thinking in one way or another. In the 
following paragraphs, I shall try to assess 
certain aspects of the deep and lasting 
imprint which Martin Buber left upon 
the collective mind of German Jewry. 
Admittedly, the perspec tive will of neces 
sity have to be subjective and the sele« 
tion of material more or less arbitrary, 
circumscribed primarily by the limited 
horizon of any one person’s experience 
and witnessing. And even within these 
limitations, we will reluctantly have to 
omit one very important area: Buber’s 
contribution to the Zionist 
The effect he had on 


movement. 
German Jewry 
through his Zionist work looms so large, 
however, that it would require special 
and much more extensive treatment to 
do justice to it. 

In chronological perspective, the first 


Martin 
was his rediscovery of Hasidism. He un 


great achievement ol Buber’s 
locked for Western Jewry a complex of 
thought and feeling which, through the 
years, contributed immensely toward 
bringing about profound changes in the 
inner substance, in the very texture ol 
Jewish life and thought in Germany and 
Austria. For the German-speaking Jews, 
his pioneer work in this area opened up 
anew world. Buber discovered for them 
a whole new continent of Jewish exper! 
ence. He made accessible to them the 
inner world of Eastern which 
Abraham J. Heschel has summarized so 
poignantly in his recent volume, The 
Earth Is the Lord’s. With this achieve 


ment, Buber added a new dimension to 


Jc wry 


the literary and spiritual life of the Jews 
of Germany. German Jewry had, since 
the founding days of the “Wissenschaft 
des Judentums”, pursued the under- 
standing of Judaism in a preponderantly 
scholarly, rational way. It took great 
pride in this approach and considered it 
as its major contribution to modern 
Jewish life. The Hasidism that Buber 
presented so convincingly introduced a 
much needed corrective into this one- 
sided conception of Judaism. The un 
contested heir of the “Science of Juda 
ism’ at the beginning of the century in 
Germany was the venerable philosopher, 
Hermann Cohen. But in his system, there 
was little room left for warmth and emo- 
tional religiosity, though as an individu- 
al Cohen was a very warmhearted per- 
sonality and capable of deep feeling. The 
opposition between these two different 
interpretations of broke into 
the open with the famous exchange of 


open letters between Buber and Cohen 
in [916 


Judaism 


lhe immediate cause of the con 
troversy was the question of the relation 
ship between religion and Zionism. But 
for both partic ipants, the ultimate prob 
lem was the larger one of the basic con 
ception of Judaism, its substance and its 
destiny among the nations. The chal- 
lenge that Buber presented to the ra- 
tionalistic view on the basis of insights 
he had distilled from his study of Hasid 
ism was in the end vindicated by history. 

Martin Buber’s achievement had im 
portant sociological and _ psychological 
consequences for German Jewry which 
may not be so well understood today. 
His interpretation of Hasidism to the 
German Jews constituted a decisive step 
toward the healing of the tragic breach 
between Eastern and Western Jewry. 
Ihe wall that had separated these great 
creative centers of Judaism in Europe 
imperilled the 


inner development of 


both. It threatened to destroy the spir- 
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itual balance and the social cohesiveness 
of European Jewry. As long as these ten- 
sions were permitted to exist, European 
Jewry was a House of Israel divided 
against itself. The Zionist movement was 
already doing its part in building bridges 
between the two estranged communities. 
It had succeeded in fusing Eastern and 
Western elements and in integrating 
them into a new unity of thought and 
action. Buber had participated conspicu- 
ously in this effort himself. But Zionism 
at that time was still very largely a par- 
tisan affair. In its earlier stages, it on its 
own account generated new and deep 
cleavages. Not infrequently these fol- 
lowed the old lines of division between 
East and West. It was still a long way 
from constituting the unifying force it 
became with the advent of Hitler to 
power in Germany. 

The mediation of the Hasidic move- 
ment which Buber attempted rose above 
political partisanship. It was carried out 
in the realms of literature and religion, 
where East and West could meet on neu- 
tral ground. Buber’s success in present 
ing Hasidism was due in large measure 
to his brilliant gifts as a writer. In his 
recreations of the Hasidic tales he re- 
vealed himself as a master craftsman of 
the German language. German-Jewish 
culture had always been particularly sen- 
sitive to literary and artistic values. Its 
creative contributions in these areas had 
been outstanding. Thus, German Jewry 
succumbed readily to the charm with 
which Martin Buber endowed his trans- 
positions of the literature of Hasidism. 
It was seduced by the superbly written 
adaptations which flowed from his mag- 
ic pen. That is not to say that German 
Jewry ignored the content of the Hasidic 
tales and misconstrued their religious 
message as a purely literary value. On 
the contrary, German Jewry incor- 
porated into its thinking vitai parts of 


Buber’s philosophy as a counterweight 
against the rationalistic tendencies which 
had hitherto prevailed practically un- 
challenged. What I am emphasizing now 
is, that as a result of Buber’s work, it 
became increasingly impossible for the 
German Jews to maintain with a good 
conscience the attitude of intellectual 
superiority which had for so long char- 
acterized their relationships to the East- 
ern Jews. Buber proved conclusively that 
the despised “poor relations” in the East 
possessed inner treasures of great power 
and depth which it was impossible any 
longer to ignore. Buber had also taken 
up the cause of the Eastern Jew in more 
direct form. He rose to their defense on 
several occasions in his expository and 
polemical writings. (See, in particular, 
the essays “Argumente” and “Die Pol 
nischen und Franz Blei” in Die Jiidische 
Bewegung, vol. ii.) It must be said that 
Buber was qualified like few others for 
this role of mediator between East and 
West. As a result of his early upbringing 
his roots were sunk deep in the Eastern 
tradition. His later academic training 
and his career at German universities 
enabled him to assimilate Western learn 
ing and scholarship. These diverse ele- 
ments he with his earlier 
background. Thus he came to embody 


integrated 


the ultimate synthesis of the two cul 
tural traditions and to become its living 
symbol as well as its finest flower. 


II 


Hasidism dominated Buber’s literary 
and religious interests mainly during the 
first quarter of the century. By 1928, 
with the publication of Die Chassidisch- 
en Biicher, this phase of his work was 
reaching an end. At about the same time, 
however, around 1925, he undertook an- 
other literary and religious venture of 
vast scope and significance: a new trans- 
lation of the Bible into German. This 
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task he undertook in collaboration with 
Franz Rosenzweig. 

Two factors concurred to render the 
new Bible translation of momentous sig 
nificance. The first was its distinctive 
character and great merits. The second 
was the particular time at which it was 
undertaken. 

Mainly unique 
quality of the Buber-Rosenzweig Bible is 


the attempt of the translators to repro 


responsible for the 


duce in and through the German lan 


guage some of the basic linguistic fea 


tures of Hebrew. Their aim was to writ 


Hebrew with 


German words 


some 
thing no one had ever tried before. In 
this linguistic tour de force, they were 
eminently successful. The result of thei 
endeavor was the creation of a new bibli 
cal idiom in German which followed the 
original meaning of the Hebrew more 
faithfully than any other German trans 
lation — or any translation in any othe 


language — had ever done. 


In the Buber 
Rosenzweig translation, the German 
words becom«¢ transparent; the Hebrew 
words, and some of the characteristi 
syntactical patterns of the Hebrew 
language, are transposed into German 
equivalents and remain recognizable in 
them. To read this work is a rare aesthet 
ic and spiritual experience for anybody 
acquainted with both Hebrew and Ger 
man, and even those who have no know! 
edge of Hebrew, gain greatly from the 
precision and beauty of the new kind of 
language they encounter. 

Ihe literary excellence of the Buble 
translation is, however, only one of the 
elements that account for the profound 
role it has played. Another is the time 
of its publication. This time element it 
self contains two aspects which help ex 
plain the significance and the ultimate 
fate of the work. It may be said that the 
specific moment in history at which the 
work appeared —from 1926 to 1938 


rendered its publication extremely un 
timely and yet also extremely timely 

As a literary achievement, the Buber 
Rosenzweig translation represents a fu 
sion of Hebrew and German, an inter 
penetration of Jewish and German ele 
ments in a form and to a degree virtually 
without parallel. This amalgamation of 


at the 
precise moment when the basis for it was 


the two culture strains took place 
being destroyed, perhaps for all time 
The work thus constitutes the culmina 
tion and the end of what Buber himsell 
has called the “German-Jewish symbio 
sis’. It stands today as the final literary 
monument to this historical experiment 
Obviously the work could not have been 
born at a more hostile moment in his 
tory. In this fact lies its tragic untime 
liness 

But this fatal moment contained also 
a compensating element of positive time 
liness —though in the end, of course, 
this element too was nullified. Under the 
impact of a complex of forces, the Ger 
man Jewish community had been under 
going stirrings of a profound spiritual 
iwakening since the turn of the century 
Contrary to general belief, this inner re 
newal did not have to wait tor the advent 
of Hitler and was not caused primarily 
by the external pressure of antisemitism 
It was born out of positive forces within 
the Jewish consciousness itself. It ant 
dated the first World War, but it was giv 
en particular impetus through the ex 
periences and consequences of the wat 
Che subsequent rise of Nazi antisemitism 
intensified these stirrings, of course, but 
it did not create them. One of the main 
forms which this inner renaissance as 
sumed was that of a return to the sources 
of the historical Jewish tradition in its 
religious forms. In its search for Jewish 
substance, this movement was bound to 
encounter and experience anew the bibli 
cal foundations of Jewish existence. Mar 
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tin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig became 
the most eloquent spokesmen among 
those who advocated the necessity of a 
genuine return, a real teshubah. This 
new attitude Buber named “biblical hu- 
manism” or “Hebraic humanism” (cf. 
his essay “Biblischer Humanismus” in 
Die Stunde und die Erkenntnis, 19536). 
Now this movement was given content 
and direction through the new and strik- 
ingly originai version of the biblical doc- 
uments. 

Under the influence of this “biblical 
humanism” and under the impact of the 
new Bible translation, the study of the 
biblical sources became a major pre- 
occupation of German Jewry, particular- 
ly of the youth. The events of 1933 and 
of the following years added new moti 
vations. It is easily understood that the 
generation of German Jews who experi 
enced the final catastrophe read the old 
testimonies with unusual intensity and 
concentration. The thundering denunci 
ations of the prophets seemed to be writ 
ten for their own day, and so too th 


comforts and consolations that 


went 
along with denunciations.! Concentra 
tion on the Bible assumed forms and 
generated which had not 


been seen on German soil for many. 


enthusiasm 


many decades. Regular and systemati 
courses in Bible study became one of the 
major forms of educational endeavor in 
the Jewish community. There was hardly 
a meeting, a seminar, a conference, or a 


camp of Jewish youth organizations 
where Bible study was not part of the 
program, and usually a major and cen- 


tral part of it. Wherever possible, par- 


‘At this time, the Schocken Verlag began to 
issue its famous series of reprints of Jewish 
literary, philosophical, and religious texts in the 
handy, inexpensive volumes of the German 
“Schocken Library”. For the first volume, it chose 
Isaiah, chapters 40 to 55, under the title “Die 
Tréstung Israels” (“The Consolation of Israel’) 
in the Buber-Rosenzweig translation. 


ticularly in the Zionist groups, the origi- 
nal Hebrew text was studied. Where the 
knowledge of Hebrew was nox sufficient, 
the Buber-Rosenzweig version was al- 
most always employed. But even where 
the Hebrew original was the basic text, 
the “Buber Bibel” was often read in con- 
junction with it as a kind of preferred 
“targum’’. It served both as an aid for a 
deeper understanding of the Hebrew text 
and as a commentary upon it. And it was 
not only the Buber-Rosenzweig text that 
was thus used as “required reading”. 
Che two translators had evolved. in con 
nection with their works, an entire new 
approach to the interpretation and the 
understanding of the biblical texts (see, 
in particular, their volume Die Schrift 
und Ihre Verdeutschung). This new way 
of understanding and interpreting the 
biblical message was eagerly taken over 
by those who adopted the new transla 
tion. Had the generation of young Jews 
that went through the Buber-Rosenzweig 
school of Bible reading and Bible inte 
preting been permitted to grow up and 
to remain together, they would probably 
have become the most Buible-conscious 
Jews since the days before the ghetto 
walls had fallen in Europe. When Mai 
tin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig first 
set out on their great work of translating 
the Bible into German, they could not, 
of course, have foreseen the events of 
1933. They could not, of course, have 
known that the Jews then living in Ger- 
many would stand in such dire need of 
the spiritual sustenance which the Bible 
could offer. A great German poet once 
said that salvation grows where the need 
is greatest. So it was with the Buber- 
Rosenzweig translation: it came at a 
time when it was most needed. 


Ii! 


The Bible translation was not the last 
phase of Buber’s leadership in the Ger- 
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man Jewish community before his de- 
parture for Palestine in 1938. He also 
contributed to the strengthening of Jew- 
ish life and to the replenishment of its 
substance through his work as a teacher. 
Buber was no newcomer to the field of 
education. He was a born teacher in the 
Socratic tradition. He had earned for 
himself the reputation of being one ol 
the outstanding educational thinkers and 
leaders of his time, and he had also been 
a practical teacher of wide experienc« 
From 1923 to 1933, he had occupied the 
only chair for Jewish religion and ethics 
at a German university, at Frankfurt. 
Another phase of his educational think 
ing and organizing had been carried on 
in the service of the Zionist movement. 
Here Buber’s special concern had been 
the creation of new forms of adult educa 
tion through which men outside of 
academic lecture halls could be reached 
He had contributed important and origi 
nal ideas to the development of this 
much neglected branch of education. 
His work in this field logically led to his 
appointment in 1933 as director of the 
newly created Central Office for Jewish 
Adult 


dische Erwachsenenbildung) in Ger 


Education (Mittelstelle fiir Ji 


many. In this capacity, he was respon- 
sible for the training of teachers for the 
new schools which had to be established 
as a result of the exclusion of Jewish 
students from all German educational 
institutions. He was also charged with 
giving educational guidance to the teach- 
ing, learning, and training activities car- 
ried on in the numerous Jewish youth 
organizations. In the same year, he was 
called to head the Frankfurter Jiidische 
Lehrhaus, an institution of adult Jewish 
education. Here Buber continued the 
traditions of the original Freie Jiidische 


Lehrhaus, which had been created for 


7) 
— 


the same purpose by Franz Rosenzweig 
in 1919. 

From these central and strategic posi 
tions, Buber directed his spiritual ener- 
gies to the remotest corners of the Jewish 
community. To the thousands who were 
reached and electrified by his words it 
meant the difference between the suffer 
ing of a meaningless fate and the lib 
erating insight into the ultimate triumph 
of the Jewish spirit which knows no de 
feat. He 


ward off physical destruction, but he 


was, of course, powerless to 


was able to save many from spiritual 
despair. His exhortations to German 
Jewry during this period have been col 
lected in the volume Die Stunde und dite 
Erkenntnis. In these admonitions to his 
community, Buber reveals himself a gen 
uine “teacher of his people’. In the role 
he played and the stature he assumed, 
he reminds one of the German philoso 
pher Fichte and his famous “Addresses 
to the German Nation’. The task of 
both consisted in raising the morale of 
their communities during a time of deep 
trouble and adversity. But there is a dil 
ference. Fichte spoke to a defeated but 
reawakening nation in order to prepare 
it for a war of liberation. His Spirit was 
martial and aggressive. Buber spoke to 
a community in extremis which needed 
to man the ramparts of its inner for 
tresses in order to fend off spiritual dis 
integration. His position was one of de 
fense; his weapons were those of the 
spirit. In his case, both the speaker and 
those spoken to were deeply aware of the 
destruction that hovered over them. This 
awareness gave tragic pathos to the words 


of the teacher and leader: they often take 


“There is no room here to list all of Buber’s 
theoretical utterances on the problems of teache 
training and youth and adult education during 
the twenties and thirties. They will be found in 
his Kampf um Israel for the period from 1921 
to 1932, and in Die Stunde und die Erkenntnis 
for the period from 1933 to 1935. 
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on the overtones of prophetic urgency. 
Like the prophets, the speaker rebukes 
and consoles at the same time. But he 
consoles far more frequently than he re- 
bukes. And he hurts only to heal all the 
more deeply and lastingly. 

Among the shorter addresses which 
have been brought together in Die 
Stunde und die Erkenntnis, there is one 
entitled “Das Haltende”, that is, that 
which holds up or supports. It was writ- 
ten in the fall of 1934, and bears the 
subtitle “A Word to the Jewish Youth 
of Germany”. In it, Buber says that the 
German Jews, at that particular moment, 
need to possess one thing above all: they 
need to have “Haltung’. This German 
term can be rendered into English in 
various ways. It can mean a dignified 
inner bearing, standing straight and up- 
right, having a backbone, holding one’s 


head high in the face of adversity. But, 
Buber continues, dignity of inner bear- 
ing and upright carriage can be pos. 
sessed only by those who have something 
which is capable of holding them up. It 
presupposes the existence of some solid 
and unshakable ground on which one 
can take one’s stand. He finds this ulti- 
mate support in Judaism and basically 
in those God-related powers and r 
sources which for him constitute the cen 
tral core of Jewish existence. For many, 
Martin Buber himself was this support 
a hand and a voice that held upright 
those who were in danger of stumbling 
and falling. He did this by leading a 
whole community of Jews to a deeper 
affirmation of their Jewishness. Thus he 


taught them to face their ultimate 


destiny with courage and faith. 
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THE FOLK PATTERN OF YIDDISH 
LITERATURE 


HASYE COOPERMAN 


Wa it is a truism that each body 
of literature follows a pattern of 


development that is distinctly its own, 
it seems likewise to be an acceptable 
truth that certain bodies of literature 
manifest a closer kinship among them 
than do 


selves others. 


English and 
French literature, for example, have al- 
ways indicated a strong interest in each 
other, and the influences have been 
marked on both sides. English and Ger 
man literature have also demonstrated 
an interrelationship, though this seems 
to have been less sustained and more 
sporadic (witness the period of romanti 
cism and preromanticism in both coun- 
tries). ‘The mutual influences and com- 
mon literary interests of the German and 
the French, however, have been few in 
deed. Geographic proximity does not ap 
pear to be enough. The answer seems to 
lie in the common experiences, motives, 
concepts, and symbols that are manifest- 
ly aroused by the milieu, or which the 
milieu is able to absorb. The French 
have always exhibited a very keen in 
terest in Russian literature, which is a 
case in point. The heroes of Russian fic 
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tion, as well as the psychological ap- 


proach and style of Russian novels, have 
had a lively appeal for the Frenchman of 
literary tastes. The Russian symbolists of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century enjoyed a close kinship with the 
modern French symbolist poets. The 
Russians seem to have appreciated By- 
ron the man as a symbol of romantic 
rebellion, and Edgar Allen Poe's eerie 
tales as keys to their own decadent and 
Whenever 


symbols and concepts answer an emo 


sometimes dep! aved spl! it. 


tional or social need, they appeal to 
strike home and evoke a response. The 
foreign literature then represents a dis 
covery, a revelation, and thus becomes a 
fulfilment. 

In a much broader sense, there are 
bodies of literature which demonstrate a 
similarity in their flavor and spirit. The 
kind of life the people lead is reflected 
in their thinking and in their breathing, 
in their perceptiveness, then concepts, 
their humor, their dreams, and their 
daily pursuits. If the small town and the 
village form the center of social life, if 
the standards of culture and of ethics 
emerge about this nucleus, it seems to fol 
low that the literature which has its 
roots in such a life will necessarily mani- 
fest a strong folk tendency. The “little 
man” will readily identify himself with 


his neighbor; he will find himself in the 
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local color, in the simple and the real. 
He will be bound to the earth because 
that is real, and because he is part of its 
concrete reality; nevertheless, he will 
seek something beyond, because he is also 
imaginative and there is in him a strong 
impulse to “seek his fortune” emotional- 
ly and socially, to feel through some ex- 
traordinary experience that he is part 
of the great, wide, beautiful, wonderful 
world. In the flesh, he stays at home, 
where he is most secure; in the spirit, he 
wanders off to greater vistas. Thus, the 
folk tendency involves sublimation as 
well as concrete delimitation and deline 
ation. Folk-people have a wholesome 
awareness of themselves as people, and 
because of that they possess a “searching”’ 
spirit that is intrinsic and genuine. Folk 
elements in a literature endow the writ- 
ing with a quality that is both earthy and 
sublime. The naked realism, the humor 
and the satire, become part of the same 
endeavor to search, to understand, to be 
self-critical, to explore both within and 
without. The poetic sublimation (usual 
ly in the guise of metaphor and symbol) 
reveals the insight; it stems from the need 
for expansiveness, again the need to ex 
plore within and without. 

American literature, which is so di- 
verse in character, is to be distinguished 
from English literature in the dynamics 
of the folk flavor. Emerson, in his work 
English Traits, described the English as 
“superficially morose’, often sullen, but 
most of all serene. “A saving stupidity 
masks and protects their perception, as 
the curtain of the eagle’s eye’, he said. 
“Our swifter Americans, wher. they first 
deal with the English, pronounce them 
stupid.” He went on to emphasize the 
differences in the peoples and their liter- 
atures: “They are intellectual and deep- 
ly enjoy literature; they like well to have 
the world served up to them in books, 
maps, models, and every mode of exact 
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information, and, though not creators in 
art, they value its refinement.” Of course, 
these remarks by Emerson were noted 
down at a time when our American cul- 
ture was young and unformed, zestful 
and eager and groping. But if anything, 
the features he called attention to have 
become intensijied with time. Regional- 
ism and local color, the emphasis on each 
man as an individual in his own setting, 
stark and the ability to “look 


the facts in the face’, have contributed 


realism 


to the concrete aspects of American liter- 
ature, its ruder concepts, its finer images 
and symbols. Essentially, American lit- 
erature has been a people’s literature, 
from romanticism and transcendentalism 
all the way to contemporary naturalism. 

For very different reasons, the Italian 
and the Spanish literatures, and to some 
extent the Scandinavian as well, strongly 
manifest similar folk tendencies. In these 
cases, the folk tendencies have perhaps 


not exhibited so marked a restlessness 


These 
more quiet and 
more sedately traditional. The dvnamics 


(Emerson called it 


swiftness). 
bodies of writing are 
of their folk current has been of a more 
reflective kind, perhaps because the tra- 
ditions are older and the cultures have 
become fixed and found greater sobriety 
through the centuries. These bodies of 
literature with a strong folk undercur- 
rent have each in its own way placed the 
accent upon the people; the spirit has 
been democratic and the values human. 
The essential folk interests have moved 
both horizontally and vertically, perhaps 
than horizontally, 
for great depths have been attained with 


even more vertically 


the folk core as nucleus. In some of the 
masterpieces, as for example in Don 
Quixote, we perceive the subtle equilib- 
rium of the simple, the earthbound, and 
the real on the one hand, and the eso- 
teric, the flighty, and the fantastic, on the 


other. Giovanni Verga’s trilogy about the 
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Malavolgia family and Silone’s Fonta- 


mara are examples of the folk epic in 
modern Italian literature. 


II 


Yiddish literature has throughout its 
history demonstrated the same folk char- 
acter. Its concepts, its images and the 
symbols are spontaneous outgrowths, 
which Jewish readers have readily recog- 
nized as genuinely reflecting their very 
lives. The dreams and aspirations, the 
doubts and self-criticism, of the “little 
man” are faithfully reflected in this lit- 
erature. It records his urge for meaning 
and security. In a greater sense, the litera- 
ture has answered a natural democratic 
impulse. 


From its initial period down to the 
present, Yiddish literature has always 
manifested two strongly antithetical ten- 
dencies: the didactic, which emphasizes 
ethical and social values; and the im- 
aginative and entertaining, which means 
to alleviate the stress of everyday living, 
and to serve as a means of uplift. Indeed, 
every literature with a vigorous folk ele- 
ment may be said to display these oppos- 
ing features. It is only that in Yiddish 
literature the folk pattern seems to be so 
obvious. 

The shpilman (gleeman or trouvére) 
maintained a and vital contact 
with his audience. He stirred their im- 
aginations as he told his wondrous tales 
of love and adventure, but in 


direct 


the re- 
frains and in some of the lines, subtly 
interwoven, were moral lessons to be 
learned. The shpilman also retold dra- 
matic episodes from the Bible. He pre- 
sented his heroes as if they were flesh- 
and-blood people taken not from their 
ancient context but from his own times 
(the Middle Ages). As contemporaries, 
wearing the same clothes and speaking 
the same language, these characters came 


alive and told their tale and stressed the 
moral to be learned. 

The writings known as the musar se- 
fortm were likewise born of a direct con- 
tact with the people, the people who had 
to be taught how to conduct themselves 
as human beings and as pious Jews, 
whose survival had a historic significance 
and a moral purpose as well. The integ- 
rity of family life was stressed; the need 
husband 
and wife, mother and children, between 


for proper relations between 
the father and his family, was elaborately 
explained; every detail was important 
and no detail was spared. Yiddish liter- 
ature of this period vividly portrays a 
social awareness, a consciousness of the 
individual and his rights, as also of his 
obligations to his family, his fellow- 
men, and his community. It consistently 
reaches out toward the people; it directs 
them their self- 
esteem. Fundamentally, as in other litcr- 
atures with 


and strives to elevate 


a strong folk element, the 
concepts of life and the standards which 
are maintained emanate from and be- 
long to the people; they are sublimated 


by the who has so 


individual author, 
closely identified himself with the earth 
and the sky of his people that he is able 
to redirect the same material to them. He 
is their spokesman; he is their mentor. 
Of the many works which were typical 
during the musar period of Yiddish liter- 
ature, we the Simhat 
Hanefesh, urged joyfulness in 
religious life, and Sefer Middot, which 
warned against extremism. Sefer Middot, 
in particular, simplified meanings, elabo- 
rated on scholarly topics, and added 


must mention 


which 


many parables, although it retained some- 
thing of dry abstraction as well. Brant- 
shpigl was directed especially at the 
women-folk, to whom it gave practical 
advice in family conduct. Leb-Tob was 
written for men and women and enjoyed 
great popularity; while it concerned itself 
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in part with the problem of the next 
world, it also contained advice on child 
discipline, family integrity, and mutual 
respect, as well as on the relationship 
between husband and wife. From this 
period, too, dates the Maase-Bukh, a col- 
lection of more than two hundred and 
fifty stories from the Talmud, legends, 
sagas, folktales — all meant to teach and 
to uplift. These books of musar were a 
bulwark; they fortified the people from 
within. They were a vital and positive 
element in Jewish folkways. 

One might be tempted to compare the 
religious writings of the musar seforim 
with the writings of the early Puritan 
period in America. In their predominant 
purpose, both were rational, on the one 
hand, and mystical on the other; they 
stressed sobriety, justice, and piety as the 
supreme qualities of life. 

The Maase Bukh exemplified both the 
didactic and the imaginative tendencies, 
which define the patterns of folk writ- 
ing. It was first printed in 1602, and sev 
eral versions were circulated throughout 
the seventeenth century. Perhaps it has 
played so prominent a role in literature 
because it represents a remarkable equi- 


librium of the two opposing forces. 


II] 


During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, Hasidism and Haskalah waged 
war against each other in Yiddish liter- 
ature; aesthetically, it was a conflict be 
tween romanticism and rationalism. This 
conflict served both to broaden the social 
outlook of the people and to strengthen 
their inner check. Hasidism was Jewish 
romanticism of a sort; it was democratic 
in a sense because it stood in marvel at 
the wonder of man, of each man great 
and small; it spoke of ecstasy and joy, 
the joy in nature and the joy in man, as 
a way of achieving Godliness. ‘The schol- 
ar and the am-haaretz (the “man of the 


earth’, the ignorant, the simple man) 
were now equal before God. Indeed, Reb 
Levi Yitzhak dared to communicate di- 
rectly with the Lord and to challenge 
Him upon the immoderateness of His 
ways! And the tales of supernatural won- 
der and subtle symbolism which Reb 
Nahman Brastlaver told his disciples 
were aesthetic and philosophical com 
munications of a very high order. Reb 
Nahman furnished his hearers with 
‘clues’, and these had to be interpreted 
and understood. Hasidism gave the strug 
gling “little man” a sense of depth and 
of self-esteem. The Hasidic tales all im.- 
ply that religion in a very profound 
sense had at last come to the people. In 
deed, God Himself had come to the 
people! 

Every tale describing the miracles per 
formed by the Baal-Shem-Tob or the 
other wonder-working tzaddikim stressed 
a positive outlook on life. The menial 
duties and the burdens of everyday life 
were now exalted into part of a great 
and wondrous scheme. Though the bun 
dens were heavy, the universe had so 
much depth and beauty to offer! 

On the other hand, the rationalism of 
the Haskalah movement helped widen 
the social and cultural horizon. If lead- 
ers and men of lear:_ing were to help 
their people, the Maskilim firmly be- 
lieved these leaders had first to ab- 
sorb European as well as their own 
Jewish culture. It was necessary for them 
to have seen and comprehended life out- 
side the spiritual bounds of the ghetto. 
As I. L. Peretz was later to write: 


Only a superficial person can fail 
to see the connection between the eras 
of culture and world-ideology... .The 
world, seen through Jewish eyes, is an 
organic unity bound together by a com- 
mon power. It is, therefore, a morally 
responsible world... . 

Our slogan today is, therefore, renais- 
sance! Let me utter the word freely; let 
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me work to create cultural values in har- 
mony with my world-view. 

I am not advocating that we shut our- 
selves up in a spiritual ghetto. On the 
contrary, we should get out of such a 
ghetto. But we should get out as Jews, 
with our own spiritual treasures... . 

Ghetto is impotence. Cultural cross- 
fertilization is the only possibility for 
human development. Humanity must be 
the synthesis, the quintessence of all na- 
tional cultural forms and philosophies. 


While Haskalah’s rationalism and 
Hasidism’s romanticism were worlds 
apart and indeed strongly hostile to each 
other, they supplemented one another 
and balanced their forces. One seemed 
to be reaching forth horizontally, in ex 
tension, while the other pressed on verti 
cally, in intention. The basic tendency 
of both was to carry their message to thi 
people. The contents of their message, 
however, had been taken from the very 
core of the people's life, from their folk 


ways, from their concepts and strivings 


[V 


The great masterpieces of modern Yid 
dish literature achieved the same subtle 
equilibrium of the two fundamental op 
posing tendencies. While there was con 
siderable sublimation, the simple and 
folk qualities remained. The moods and 
the ideas were often lofty, even esoteric, 
but the little man could find himself and 
reach “higher and higher still” (ob nit 
nokh hekher). The idealism and tran 
scendentalism in Peretz’s beautiful sto- 
ries are anchored in folk life, in a system 
of values not apart from the people, not 
aloof or merely intellectually conceived; 
they were of and for the people, and 
spoke directly to them. We have seen 
that Peretz’s ideas on cultural pluralism 
stemmed from the Haskalah movement 
which had preceded him. His poet 
tales, however, were rooted in Hasidism. 
He accepted both movements almost as 


if they represented the two sides of the 
same precious coin — his people. 

Ihe realism and the pathos of Men- 
dele Moikher Sforim and Sholem Aleik- 
hem were often stark. The satire of Men- 
dele and the humor of Sholem Aleikhem 
were born of social awareness and de- 
noted social protest. Mendele’s symbols 
were understood at once because they 
had grown so naturally out of the im 
ages and concepts which the people 
themselves had brought forth. His read 
ers knew intuitively that the kliatche 
the nag which figures so often in his 
stories —was the Jew in his miserablk 
surroundings; intellectual appraisal and 
analysis came subsequent to direct in 
sight and recognition. In the same man 
ner, Sholem Aleikhem’s Menakhem Men 
del came alive in every household; he 
was a type, he became the byword: any 
“poor dreamer’ could readily identify 
himself with this “speculator”. Whil 
one laughed at Menakhem Mendel’s 
trips, his finaglings, and his unrealized 
hopes, the reader was aware that he was 
holding up the mirror to himself. As the 
saying went: “Little Jew, are you laugh 
ing? Woe unto you and to your laugh 
ter.." Menakhem Mendel, and even more, 
Mendele Moikher Sforim’s Binyomin 
demonstrated a genuine kinship with 
Cervantes Don Quixote in the subtle 
use of homely proverbs and idioms, in 
the undercurrent of realism and social 
satire, and perhaps also in what is most 
significant, in the folk fantasy of ad- 
venture and challenge. For the hero to 
be returned home, defeated, dismayed 
but undaunted in his dream and spirit, 
meant to be returned home to loving 
and familiar faces. His readers had fol 
lowed every detail of his adventures, but 
they wanted him home; they welcomed 
him home. Binyomin, together with his 
aid, Sender! (Senderl di: Yidene, they 
called him), never did find the lost tribe 
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of the roite yidelekh (red Jews), and this 
meant that the advent of the Messiah was 
now no closer than before, but he was 
still the people’s Binyomin; they ac- 
cepted him and Sender! with all their 
foibles. Once, twice, perhaps many more 
times, Binyomin and Sender! will ven- 
ture forth, only to be overwhelmed by 
the tirades of their wives. But what of 
that? They belong in the bosom of the 
fold, and that is quite enough. 

Indeed, in a people’s literature there 
is always the strong impulse to return 
home. The folk impulse to discover new 
worlds and to conquer new realms has 
been variously described in folk and 
fairy tales where the hero ventures forth 
to “seek his fortune’. It recurs in master- 
pieces of literature where the undercur- 
rent is of strong folk origin and where 
the author has genuinely identified him 
self with his “little people’. It is so re- 
vealing to find that this pattern repeats 
itself time and again. The little hero 
with his big ideas returns battered and 
beaten, in shreds and tatters, to be wel- 
comed and understood by his own peo- 
ple, to be loved and accepted anew. ‘This 
is the portrayal and resolution of the 
fundamental conflict between the urge to 
go forth and the fear and the threat of 
the great and unknown world. Here also 
lies the conflict between the known and 
the unknown, between the bare realities 
of home and the dream castles in the air. 
Home, the now, the real: these are the 
security and the anchor in a literature 
emanating from and belonging to the 
people. The symbols of such a literature 
are hardly ever intellectually construed; 
they are a direct and spontaneous sub- 
limation of the real experiences and the 
emotional concepts of the people. The 
humor is self-revealing and is self-critical. 


V 


While there are elements of naturalism 


in Sholem Aleikhem and in Mendele 
Moikher Sforim, there are the qualities 
of impressionism, even expressionism, in 
Peretzs prose and poetry. His style of 
symbolism and allegory paved the way 
for the Yiddish writing immediately fol 
lowing the first world war. This period 
of Yiddish writing in Europe and Amer 
ica, the period between the two world 
wars, has as yet not been properly ap 
preciated from the point of view of cul 
tural and literary development. Perhaps 
it is still too close to our times, and many 
of the poets and novelists are still with 
us. Yet it does seem most of all to mark 
a period of greater individualism and 
intensive sensuousness, directed towards 
a description of life in the big city out 
of the ghetto walls. 

Aesthetically, this was a puzzling peri 
od. For with all of its veneer, its sophisti 
cation, and its intensive introspection, it 
defined a groping toward universal val 
ues and a shedding of that which might 
be described as uniquely and essentially 
Jewish in quality; it brought experimen 
tation into the forms of literature, and 
perhaps in outer forms only. It was a 
period of searching and reorientation 

Parallel with a strong cosmopolitan 
ism, there was made manifest the voice 
of social protest crying out against every 
injustice. In the United States, this voice 
had been vigorously raised even before 
this time. In the period of mass Jew 
ish immigration, when sweatshops and 
squalor were the lot of the new Ameri 
cans, the Yiddish poets and short-story 
writers had been the spokesmen of thei 
people. Jewish workers were provided 
with songs to sing which truly belonged 
to them. Rosenfeld’s “Ikh hob a kleinem 
yingele” was sung by a generation ol 
workers in the shop, as they bent over 
their work. The Yiddish songs and stories 
were real to 


them, not “made up’ 


(oisgetrakht). 
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After the second world war, Yiddish 
writing seems to have become engrossed 
in a critical survey of traditions. The 
past seems to have grown in significance: 
it discloses the roots of being; it also holds 
the promise of the future. In the concen- 
tration camps and in the doomed ghet- 
toes, there were those who had become 
the voice of the people, who had re 
corded the events for posterity and had 
written songs of hope and strength. In 
America, H. Leivik’s “Khasene in Fern 
vald”’, as well as some of N. B. Minkoft's 
latest and more simple poems, perhaps 
best exemplify this recent trend in Yid 
dish literature: no despair, human values 
are not altogether lost. One might al 
most say that there is now under way 
a return to emotional patterns which 
seemed to be lost in the intellectual 
surge which had threatened to drain 
Yiddish literature of its folk elements. 
Many of the symbols in the current 
poetry are of biblical origin, closely re 
lated to our times. In fiction, realism, 
psychological realism, and naturalism 
hold sway. 


VI 

A literature is measured by the heights 
and the depths which its great masters 
have been able to achieve, certainly not 
by its lesser periods. We think of Italian 
literature in terms of the great human- 
ists, the writers of the Italian Renais 
sance, Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, rather 
than in terms of the decline during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Similarly, Spanish literature reached its 
highest expression in the golden era of 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon, 
and it is this period that forms the norm 
and standard. In the history of Yiddish 
literature, there have been periods of 
imaginative decline, but here too we 
measure the quality of the literature in 
terms of its great classics. Peretz, Men 


dele, and Sholem Aleikhem, in their 
poetry, in their satire, and in their broad 
humor subtly depicted all that was sig- 
nificant in folk life, folk ways, and folk 
culture; they elevated this material, sub- 
limated it, and thus placed the literature 
they were creating on a footing with oth- 
er bodies of literature enjoying a strong 
folk undercurrent. 

This discussion of literatures with a 
strong popular element suggests many 
topics of comparative reference. For ex- 
ample, American literature may be de 
scribed as bold, expansive, dynamic, ro- 
bust. In a large measure, this is the result 
of our revolutionary history and pioneer 
ing spirit, as well as of the expansiveness 
and diversity in the geography of the 
country. Italian literature is in many in- 
stances impetuous, yet it is also reticent 
and subtle in its irony. Yiddish literature 
may likewise be described as reticent and 
subtle; it is as earthy and peasant-like in 
its flavor as the Italian — but it is also 
meek and lofty and simple. Certainly, it 
lacks the vigor, the dramati pathos, the 
blood-and-thunder vividness of the Span 
ish. There are good reasons for these dif.- 
ferences. The Jew in the ghetto or under 
harsh alien rule was forced to develop 
into a meek, frightened, excessively hum 
ble individual, and this was reflected in 
the writing, as well as in the thought and 
emotions of the people. 

One might be tempted to compare 
Emerson’s transcendentalism with Per- 
etz’s idealism. Both had their roots in 
a social need which was in part a reli- 
gious need too. Both described the “lit- 
tle man” from within himself, and per- 
ceived that to ponder upon man as man 
and as part of the great universe was not 
only romanticism; it was democracy, it 
was life itself. Neither author was aware 
of the other, and there could have been 
no direct influence. But the all-important 
factor is the social and cultural climate, 
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the spirit of the time and milieu, the 
needs and the attitudes which could give 
rise to similar trends, geographically so 
far apart. The popular need, the popu- 
lar taste, must have been the key to these 
offerings. 

By another long-range view, one might 
perceive that Sholem Aleikhem and Gio- 
vanni Verga both undertook to describe 
the familiar types of small-town life. 
With loving care, they laughed at and 
with their people. Geographically, these 
two writers were very distant from each 
other; yet they saw the same basic pat- 
terns and concrete forms. What close kin 
ship there is in their pathos and in their 
humor! And yet how different in range, 
in perspective, in concepts, and in feel 
ings were these two writers from the 
poets and short-story writers in America 
who took part in the so-called “battle of 
the village’’. 

The sentimental shund (melodramatic) 
novel in the Yiddish literature of the 
nineteenth century will perhaps some 
day be appraised as an important social 
document revealing the need tor im 
aginative compensation in grandiose 
pseudo-historical settings, in ingenious 
plots full of princes, princesses, and 
maidens in distress. This kind of fiction 
represented a popular vogue barely tol- 
erated by the literary élite. It recalls the 


Gothic novels of Anne Radcliffe or even 
the Oriental novel Vathek by Beckford. 
Curiously enough, these Yiddish novels 


were not unlike the long heroic tales 
fabricated by Mlle. de Scudéry, author of 
Le Grand Cyrus and Clélie two centuries 
before; with the great exception that the 
Yiddish romances were devoured by a 
reading public representing the lower 
classes, the ignorant and the untutored 
among the Jews. 

Another type of sentimentalism is ex 
hibited by Dinenzon, a contemporary of 
Peretz, whose approach was direct and 
pignantly human. His two works, Yosele 
and Hershele, convey social realism 
touched with a zeal for reform. In many 
ways his writings belong to the school of 
Dickens, especially in their sentimental 
realism and their purposefulness: the un- 
protected orphan suffering at the hands 
of the rich and the malevolent must be 
rescued from a life of misery. 


[hese bases of comparison are but 
further proof that Yiddish literature, 
which had its beginnings, like all other 
European literatures, in the Middle 
Ages, has developed along similar lines, 
and has produced tendencies and schools 
of writing not unlike the others. Yiddish 
literature will be remembered for its 
great modern classicists because they 
have synthesized and sublimated the folk 
tendencies which have been its strength. 
They have combined the real with the 


ideal, and their underlying values have 


always been ethical. Theirs is a supreme 
human awareness. 
































SEVENTY YEARS OF JEWISH EDUCATION 


ARTHUR HERTZBERG 


HOUGH many today doubt that there 
; ee laws of history, nonetheless there 
seems to be a certain almost predictabl 
pattern in the rise of Jewish communi 
ties. They seem to create themselves by 
taking up certain crucial issues in a set 
priority. The life of th individual hu 
man being proceeds through the stages 
of childhood, maturity, and old age to 
the inescapable end. The nascent com 
munity reverses the order by beginning 
usually with the corporate acquisition of 
a cemetery and continuing towards 
group maturity by founding institutions 
of philanthropic and spiritual sustenance 
for adults. It is only after this process has 
been completed that the communal mind 


teels tree to turn to education. 


Lhis “law” has opt rated in the devel 
opment of the American Jewish commu 
nity, which has passed through the vari 
ous stages of the creation of its group 
identity towards the present increasing 
concern with the question of the genera 
tions to come. However, those who now 
turn to the educational scene must 
reckon with the fact that before them 
there is no tabula rasa. Before we can 
deal adequately with the contemporary 
educational problem, an analytic unde 
standing of «he antecedents of present 
day American Jewish education is quit 


obviously required. For this purpose it 
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is not really necessary to survey the whole 
history of Jewish schooling on this con 
tinent, for the significant present issues 
are for the most part involved in that 
group which makes up the overwhelming 
majority of American Jewry today, the 
post-1881 immigrants and their descend 
ants. These brought with them to Ame! 
ica the Jewish spiritual milieu of East 
Europe. For the last seventy years, the 
history of Jewish education in America 
has been primarily the career of certain 
impulses from that world as they have 
been confronted, and tempered or broken, 


by the American scene. 


In the image of romantic memory, 


there has been a tendency to obscure the 
fact that East European Jewish educa 
tion was for many far from a prolonged 
process. The well-remembered talmudist 
was not the only end-product of the 
school. He was its highest achievement, 
but large numbers, particularly the chil 
dren of the poor both in the cities and 
the villages, were kept in heder on pro 
vided with a teacher for a relatively short 
time. The ideal 
was much more modest than to teach 


minimal educational 
understanding of and proficiency in the 


great classical texts of Talmud and 
Shulhan Aruk. Since it was, at very least, 
an unquestioned necessity for a Jew to 
be able to fulfill his religious obligations 
of prayer and observance, the minimal 


standard of the East European poor was 
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to teach the male child to davven and 
perhaps to understand the laws as stated 
in some brief compendium such as the 
Hayye Adam. This was much less neces- 
sary for girls. 

The first wave of immigration after 
1881 was overwhelmingly from the less 
learned classes of East European Jewry 
and the Jewish education that they 
sought for their young was quite in keep- 
ing with their own past in the old home. 
It is not fair to cavil, as has often been 
done, at the uninspiring record of thei 
private tutors going from house to 
house in the East Side tenements and 
their dingy Hebrew schools in the new 
ghettos of America, teaching at best a 
mechanical reading of the prayer-book 
and fluency in the maftir and Kaddish. 
As compared with a yeshivah education, 
this was an impoverished spiritual diet, 
but it represented no great decline as 
measured against the training that most 
of the immigrant parents had themselves 
received. There was high Jewish devo 
tion in these attempts. That these pio- 
neers failed in creating a sure founda 
tion for a Jewishly cultured American 
Israel was not really their fault, for they 
were caught in a situation beyond theu 
understanding or resources. 

The Jewish life that the immigrants 
were establishing in America was under- 
going changes more fundamental than 
a mere geographical transplantation and 
an attendant temporary turmoil. It 
could, therefore, not be assumed, as the 
most reflective among the founders of 
the American heder hoped, that the 
school would serve the function of a sort 
of spiritual “holding action” in a chaotic 
time and that ultimately it would with- 
stand the melting-pot and create old- 
world Jewish personalities who would 
fashion an East European kind of Ameri- 
can Jewry. A more sensitive instinct for 
the real situation was manifested by some 


of the uncompromisingly orthodox im- 
migrants who preferred the road of re. 
turn to their old home. Intuitively, they 
felt that the environment 


would force more than temporary neg- 


American 


lect of the traditional rituals and learn- 
ing. [hey knew that it would pose more 


fundamental those who 


questions to 
would bring up their children as Jews 

As a matter of fact, the rituals of 
Judaism and even some Hebraic learn 
ing showed a much greater vitality in 
America than the perhaps more import 
tant intangibles. Once the immigrant was 
beyond Ellis Island, he was part of the 
intense dynamism of the most business 
conscious society in the world and be 
cause he had come to seek economic 
advancement, he accepted its ethic as a 
matter of course. Since the Jewish new 
comer started at the bottom, readings in 
Horatio Alger were a significant moral 
lesson to his children. The lesson was not 
made less impressive by mother’s minor 
key singing at home of “Toireh is di 
beste skhoire’” or the hours of Hebrew 
reading in the heder. 

Along with free enterprise, America 
had another and even more precious gift 
to offer the new arrival — democracy. To 
those weary of the hateful authority of 
the Czar and the restrictions of the Pale 
of Settlement, it was inspiring to be le- 
gally an individual rather than ines 
capably a part of a Jewish community 
under constant governmental oppression. 
With this shift from a forced to a freely 
chosen Jewish identity, there came, how 
ever, not only defections, but also a 
change in the inner nature of the Jewish 
allegiance. Jewish religious tradition, as 
practised in the ghetto, had always been 
in large measure authoritarian. God had 
revealed both the written and oral law 
and it was one’s duty to obey. In the at 
mosphere of democracy, sanction shifted 
from duty to sentiment. Sentiment obvi 
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ously differs in degree among individu- 
als. It is much more responsive to consid 
erations of convenience and to being 
relegated to the interstices of life; it does 
not have much power to force life, stub 
born and recalcitrant, to do its bidding. 
Though the immigrants who created the 
that they 


heder did not 


linagine were 


they 


were attempting a Jewish school largely 


changing anything, in actuality 


emasculated of scale of val 


its spiritual 
, 

ues and bereft of the religious categorical! 

imperative. It was an exercise in nostal 

Via, romanticism, and homeless re lig1ous 


the kind of 


if expected to help 


yearning, without vision olf 
whole personality 
produce or of the society in which that 


personality was to operate. 


I] 


Not long after the turn of the century, 


however, newer and more revolutionary 
forces began to appear on the scene of 
American Jewish education in response 


to current tendencies in the old home 


Ihe years of mass emigration were also 
a period of intense intellectual ferment 
in the very countries which were feeding 
the stream of migration. There were va 
rious competing ideologies which pro 
pounded doctrines by which the inne 
Jewish world was to be refashioned 
yeshivahs 


the 


Even the were not prool 


against new forces, for they were 
being riddled by hundreds of defections. 
Secular studies and the new political 
movements were becoming more attrac- 
tive. Indeed the most famous yeshivah of 
1892 in 


the midst of a crisis over the question of 


all, that of Volozhin. closed in 


admitting secular studies into its cu 
riculum. Two years later, the young 
Bialik was finding expression for his own 
painful and regretful break with a world 


that 


had become too narrow. In his 


poem, ““At the Entrance to the House ol 


Study”, he concludes his appreciation of 
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the traditional school with these lines: 


And when I find healing for the 
destroyed temple of the Lord 

I shall make broad its walls and tear 
open tor it my 

And the light will thrust out the 
darkness of its isolated shade 

And with the ascent of the cloud the 
elory of the Lord will descend. 


Ww indows 


[he “light” of Bialik’s Image was the 
Haskalah, the 


Jewish Enlightenment, 


new content for which the 


| ast | uropean 


had bee 11 


leading and 


reason, nature, 


7 
i 
freedom. In the name of these values, 


had 
various general movements of so 
looked 


Jew ish education 


many abandoned the 


Jewish fold 
tol the 
loval 


cial protest, but the more 


largely to a reformed 
as the key to a more spiritually satisfying 
identification with theu people. 


[The Haskalah had 


one significant change in the 


already suggested 
nature ol 
Jewish education when it had pl aded 


Bible 


Hebrew language in place of the tradi 


tor a 


sound training in the and 


tional curriculum taught in Yiddish. In 


short order, this impulse, soon powel 


fully aided by a growing Zionist cultural 
nationalism, expressed itself in the heder 


metukan (the 


reformed heder) and the 


all-Hebrew-speaking school. Not long 


after the turn of the century, the social 


ist, Yiddish-speaking Bund and the Yid 


dishist nationalist movements came into 


being, and almost immediately they too 


created them, 


schools of their own. In 
the accent was on Yiddish language and 


literature as the 


proper intellectual 
equipment for the Jews, who were ex 
pected to continue to live on in Europe 
as a national minority identified by its 
own living language. 

It would take us too far afield to dis 
cuss the impact of these various schools 
of thought and their many sub-groups on 
specific phases of educational practice. 


What needs to be understood is that in 
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general, despite all their differences, the 
new Jewish schools shared in certain fun 
damentals. They were primarily secular 
rather than religious, and they labored 
to produce a velt 
likher Yid). The identification that they 
represented was with the group as na 
tional entity, though the schools differed 
as to the precise nature of the Jewish 
nationhood. All of them, in one way o1 


“worldly Jew” (der 


another, held forth some political vision 
as the source of inspiration for the fu 
ture. So the Zionist-Hebraist school was 
concerned with the training of fighters 
for and future citizens of the forthcom- 
ing Jewish state and the Bundist-Yiddish 
ists trained their young to battle as Jews 
for the socialist millennium for all peo- 
ples. For the most part, all these schools 
were complete educational enterprises 
not supplementary to the government 
schools of Poland or Russia. Quite log! 
cally, they maintained that complet 
training for the newly defined Jewish 
nation should be given within the con 
fines of an independent school system. 


Indeed, many battles were with 


fought 
recalcitrant East European governments 
for the right to maintain these separate 
national minority school systems. 

‘These new trends from abroad reached 
the American 


scene almost at 


the very 
beginning. There was a modernized, He 
brew-speaking school in New York by 
1893, and the newer arrivals who joined 
the teaching ranks after the turn of the 
century intensified this trend, for many 
of them were themselves ardent Zionists 
and Hebraists. The Yiddishists had held 
their first major conference on education 
in Wilno in 1907 and by 1910 such a 
school had been established in New York 
City. If the heder was semi-consciously 
out of harmony with the general environ- 
ment, these newer schools were quite 
aware of standing in direct conflict with 
both the American and Jewish scenes. 
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I'rue enough, the theory of the melting. 
pot was beginning to be challenged by 
few intellectuals in 


some the name of 


cultural pluralism, but this rather abor 


tive movement did not arrive at what 
ever influence it finally achieved until 
the period between the two years. At any 


rate, though cultural pluralism was to 


be used at a later 


stage to validate the 
Jewish national school, it was not really 


in its name and tor the sake of a plural 


istic America that this kind of Jewish 
school was created It was in ordet to 
fashion a new mode of Jewish living, a 


Jewish secular nationalism, which, even 


if it succeeded. would be unique on the 


American scene 


It is by the 
redefinition of Jewish identity has failed 


in America 


now clear that 


nationalist 
both as an ideology and as 
a program for education. It is quite r 
vealing that from the very beginning th 
nationalist Jewish schools granted away 
most of their case by parting company in 
a fundamental way from their European 
models. Unlike thei prowoty pes, neithe! 


the Yiddishist 


stablishe d as 


nor the Hebraist schools 


but 
rather like the re ligiously oriented hede? 


were all-day aftairs, 
which they hoped to reform or supplant, 
they were supplementary to the publi 
school. By granting the major rights in 
education to the national schools, both 
the Yiddishists and the Hebraists tacitly 
admitted that Jewish nationalism was to 
be, at most, secondary to a sense of be- 
longing to America as a whole. 

In actuality, these schools did not fash 
ion a new American Jewry; quite to the 
contrary, the realities of 
life broke 
them to conform with its independently 
determined course. 


American Jew- 


ish either them or remad 


The socialist revolu- 
tionary zeal evaporated as the firebrands 


of the 1910's became the bourgeois busi- 


ee 
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nessmen of the 1920's and 1930’s. 


bec ome 


Anti- 
distinctly 
unfashionable in the Yiddish schools as 


religion has by now 
the parents begin to react more and more 
like the vast majority of those American 
jews who care about Jewish education. 
Ihe Yiddishist parents are forgetting 
secular nationalism in the desire to have 
their children prepared for bar-mitzvah 
and educated in the rituals and emotions 


of the holidays Nostalgia has prover 


more powerful than ideology. 

[he Hebraist impulse in the schools 
seems, on the surface, to have had greate 
success, but in this case too, most of what 
appears to have been its effect on the 


educational scene has not been its own 


doing. Much of the impact of this edu 


cational fashion occurred while the 


parents were looking away or were as 


suming that their children were being 


given something different, a traditional 
education with revised methods. Most 
often. the teachers and principals who 


were zealots tor 


a Hebrew speaking na 


uionalist themselves 


education tound 
teaching in Orthodox communal schools 
oT if} the schools ot Orthodox and (.on 


servative where the 


synagogues, reading 
of the prayer-book and the chanting of 
the maftir were willy-nilly their main 
stock in trade. With a few notable excep- 
tions, the spoken Hebrew they taught in 
the school hours was regarded as thei 
own personal aberration, permissible so 
long as it did not supplant the “real” 
business of the school, which was to pre- 
pare for as much observance as the par- 
ents still held necessary for their children. 

As the present analysis has tended to 
show, the heder and its more immediate 
successors on the scene of American Jew- 
ish education compromised considerably 
with their declared aims under the pres- 
sure of the 


environment. Nonetheless, 


they remained essentially transplanta- 
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tions from another world. As the coun- 
terpoint to this foreignness, there arose 
early a conscious tendency to build a 
Jewish school which should be indige- 
nous to America. Its beginnings were in 
the Sunday School, with conscious adyjust- 
ment to the pattern of religious educa- 
tion of the non-Jewish world. With re- 
spect to organization, this influence has 
by now School 


education in 


the Hebrew 
Hebrew 


1900 was pl imarily in communal schools, 
it iS 


dominated 


too, for though 


today largely a responsibility of 
individual congregations. Subtly, the pri- 
mary emphasis has shifted from the at- 
tempt to train the young to belong to the 
totality of the Jewish tradition to the 
more modest aim of creating good mem- 
The 


American pattern of expecting the 


bers of an individual 


synagogue. 


church to be responsible for religious 


education has fashioned the change. 
Much more consciously, school tech- 
niques have been changed under the 


influence. mainly. of progessive educa- 


tion. Educators have their best 


spent 
energies on technique, for it validates 
their usefulness in a most pointed way. 
By the new classroom approaches, more 
was to be solved than merely the prob- 
lems of the school. Pechnique was to be 
sO attractive that it would almost tran- 
scend the questions: What does the 
school really believe? What kind of Jew 
does it wish to create? 

Out of the point-counterpoint of im- 
ported East European models and in- 
fluences from the American environment, 
contemporary Jewish education has 
evolved in this country. The very depth 
of the present feeling of crisis in educa- 
tion betokens that a mere blending of 
these forces is unsatisfactory. The quest 
of the present hour is for something 


more. What it will be is as yet unrevealed. 





MAIMONIDES’ RESPONSE TO THE 
CHALLENGE OF HIS TIME 


BEN ZION BOKSER 


OSES MAIMONIDES was one of the 
M most creative and original thinkers 
ever to arise in the history of Judaism. 
but he did his work principally in an ef 
fort to help meet the problems of his own 
generation. He was born in 1135 in 
Cordova, Spain, and he died in 1205 in 
Cairo, Egypt. During that period, his 
people endured severe persecution at the 
hands of the Almohades, a 


Moslem sect. Having gained control olf 


fanatical 


Spain, they offered members of dissident 
religious groups the choice between 
apostasy and exile. Maimonides person 
ally shared in the dislocations endured 
by the refugees. For years, he and his fam 
ily were wanderers, until at last they 
found a haven in Cairo. The bitter ex- 
perience of persecution raised in many 
Jews a sense of doubt as to their own 
destiny. They felt it difficult to reconcile 
their promised high station as the people 
chosen of God to be the recipients of His 
special revelation with the facts of their 
suffering and degradation. 

There was also a serious cultural prob- 


lem which confronted the Jewish com- 
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munity at the time of Maimonides. It was 
the deplorable state of its spiritual life. 
Ihe Jews had shared in the rich civiliza- 
tion which had under the 


\rabs. They were ex posed to its polished 


flourished 


literature, to its science and philosophy. 
Especially those with intellectual con- 
cerns were drawn into that civilization. 
Many of them expressed themselves in 
\rabic solely; Hebrew was unfamiliar to 


them. Thus a 


barrier existed between 
them and their own heritage. 

| he barrier was, however, not only one 
of language. There was also a barrier de 
riving from the strangeness of idiom. In 
the Jewish way of life, little emphasis is 
placed on dogmatic knowledge, on the 
formal afhrmation of doctrine. The doc- 
trinal presuppositions of Judaism are im- 
manent in its law, its ritual discipline. 
For an idea to become immanent in a 
way of life is its chief glory, but it is also 
its greatest peril. For the idea then be- 
comes obscured and blunted in the 
rhythm of living. Those among the Jews 
in Maimonides’ time, who were trained 
to prize theoretic knowledge and to de- 
mand life's justification by reference to 
doctrine, could not but find the classic 
texts of Judaism in their conventional in- 
terpretation uninviting, for there they 
were offered not an exposition of a re- 
ligious philosophy but the detailed de- 
mands of an exacting regimen of living. 
Those texts, principally the Talmud and 
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its derivative literature, represented a 
wealth of knowledge, sufficient to test the 
acumen of the sharpest minds, but they 
could not in themselves meet the needs of 
the most sensitive and most gifted spirits 
of the Jewish community. 

The most serious dilemma which faced 
those of philosophic training in their ap- 
proach to traditional Judaism was the 
sense of a conflict between faith and rea- 
son. In far too many crucial areas they 
sensed a clash between the teachings of 
their tradition and those of philosophy. 
They were thus confronted with incom- 
patible loyalties between which a man 
had to make his choice. 

Maimonides served Judaism in the en- 
tire far-flung line of challenge. He was 
eminently well-qualified for this work. A 
practicing physician, a foremost rabbinic 
scholar, a master of Aristotelian thought, 
he brought all his knowledge and all his 
brilliant originality to bear on his task. 
And what he has produced has made him 
one of the immortals of Judaism. 


The role of Maimonides as the guide 
of his generation is most obviously mani- 
fested in his letters, some of which are ex- 
tended essays dealing with the burning 
questions of the hour. His letter to the 
Jews of Yemen answers the doubt which 
jews everywhere felt at finding their faith 
so oppressed and reviled. Persecutions 
had stimulated an ardent longing for re- 
demption, and a would-be Messiah had 
appeared among the Yemenites, promis- 
ing a ready deliverance. Maimonides ex- 
posed the pretender, and he counselled 
his people against seeking cheap escapes 
from the problems that beset them. The 
sufferings endured by the Jewish people 
did not betoken an intrinsically inferior 
status, he said, nor were they inconsistent 
with the high purposes to which Israel 
was committed, according to the promises 


of Scripture. The world seldom honored 
its true benefactors. Hatred of the Jews 
was basically resistance to their vocation 
in history. It was resistance to Judaism 
as a challenge to the paganism of the 
world. 

Wherever possible, Maimonides coun- 
selled, Jews should migrate to countries 
which offered their citizens a greater 
measure of religious freedom. He was 
sympathetic with the “marranos”, those 
who under duress pretended conversion 
to the dominant faith. But above all, he 
exhorted his people to carry the burdens 
of Jewish existence as a badge of privi- 
lege, in the recognition that they were the 
consequences of a high vocation. Look- 
ing toward the future, he was confident 
that the Jewish people would outlive 
their persecutors. The triumphs of tyran- 
ny, he felt, were short-lived, while Israel’s 
cause was destined in time to win the 
world. 

Maimonides offered guidance to his 
people in the more fundamental needs of 
doctrinal clarity. In a series of works 
which have become monumental contri 
butions to Jewish literature, he under- 
took first an exposition of classic Jewish 
texts, with a special view of delineating 
the doctrinal elements, and then a con- 
sideration of the alleged conflict between 
religion and philosophy. 

His earliest work of exposition, which 
he began at the age of twenty-three and 
on which he labored for ten years, was a 
commentary on the Mishnah. Written in 
the Arabic vernacular, this work offers 
more than textual elucidation. It includes 
many discussions of philosophic issues 
suggested by the Mishnah text, some of 
which have become famous in themselves. 
These include an historical introduction 
to the oral law, a treatise on psychology, 
and the creed of thirteen articles sum- 
marizing the teachings of his faith. In 
the elucidation of individual passages, 
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Maimonides defines words and phrases 
and enters into a consideration of rele 
vant problems in philology, archeology, 
and the natural sciences. The Mishnah 
was the basic text of the oral law and 
through this commentary he placed a key 
in the hands of his contemporaries by 
which they might master its precious con- 
tents. By his emphasis on moral and 
philosophic elements, he succeeded, more 
over, in giving this text a greater sense of 


relevance to the needs of his time. 


His most significant work of exposition 
was his code of rabbinic law, the Mishneh 
Torah. Written ina pure, fluent Hebrew, 
this vast work of fourteen volumes was in 
tended to offer a lucid and comprehen- 
sive statement of the entire body of rab 
binic Judaism. The Talmud is a com- 
prehensive source book of the beliefs and 
practices of jewish faith, but the material 
is diffuse and chaotic. Law. doctrine. 
anecdote, folklore, ethics, ritual appear 
side by side, and nothing is given defini 
tively. A kind of open forum goes on in 
the pages of the Talmud in which the 
masters each speak their minds, but what 
view is to be deemed authoritative? And 
above all, there is so little of that con 
sideration of fundamentals in theology 
and ethics without which a regimen ol 


living remains arbitrary and uncertain. 


The Mishneh Torah is a triumph of 
the art of systemization. It brings to 
gether the entire body of talmudic law 
and doctrine in all its vastness and diver 
sity into one coherent whole, rendering 
final decisions as a guide to action. Each 
of the fourteen books into which the 
code is divided deals with a number of 
commandments that comprise a general 
theme, while the first two books offer a 
simplified statement of theology and 
ethics. Because he aimed primarily at 
lucidity, Maimonides ignored the canons 
of technical scholarship, omitting the 


citation of sources. Scholarly readers have 
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attacked him for this omission, but he 
sought simplicity and directness of pres- 
entation. Indeed, he did not hesitate to 
add original material from his own phil- 
osophic and scientific researches. He in- 
corporated into this work the cosmolog- 
ical system of Aristotle and a treatise on 
hygiene, the latter based on his exper- 
lences as a practicing physician. And at 
the same time, he ignored talmudic ma.- 
terial which he judged intellectually un- 
acceptable. Thus he rejected such pop- 
ular beliefs of his day as astrology, 
demonology, and various practices of 
magic. He was undaunted by the fact 
that some of these beliefs were shared by 
the highest authorities in the Talmud. 
More than two hundred commentaries 
have been written on the Mishneh Torah, 
testifying to its popularity and to the 
earnestness with which it was studied in 
later generations. 


Ii] 


The work which Maimonides dedi- 
cated to the fundamental examination of 
the conflict between religion and phi- 
losopy was The Guide to the Perplexed. 
Written in Arabic, and presenting its ma- 
terial in subtle and dispassionate analysis, 
this work is the greatest philosophic 
treatise to have been produced in Juda- 
ism. 

The Guide examines all of traditional! 
religion from the standpoint of reason. 
In some instances, the author renders 
conventional doctrines into philosophical 
terms. He interprets the biblical doctrine 
of prophecy as a kind of mystical exper- 
ience, an intuitive grasp of truth, which 
comes upon certain qualified persons in 
moments of illumination. He offers a ra- 
tionale for the commandments of the 
Torah. He defends the rights of reason to 
inquire into the nature of things, but he 
insists that prophecy was necessary since 


reason is insufhcient and cannot by itself 
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offer man the guidance he needs for life. 
The pursuit of reason, moreover, is the 
province of the metaphysician. If there 
were no other source of truth than phi- 
losophy, the common man would be 
doomed to live out his years in spiritual 
ignorance, without a faith to live by. 

Prophecy is a universal phenomenon. 
It ought to appear whenever men of quali- 
fied intellect, imagination, and moral 
character appear. But God's illumination 
of man is ultimately an act of free grace. 
It does not appear as a necessary con- 
sequence of its antecedent cause. And 
thus it happens that some qualified peo- 
ple do not prophesy and that in some in- 
dividuals and in one particular group — 
the Jewish people —prophecy appeared 
with special power, to create a permanent 
source of guidance for the world. 

Maimonides deals at length with the 
problem of evil. Evil, he explains, de- 
rives wholly from negation, from the de- 
ficiency of certain positive attributes. 
Since God fashions only what is positive, 
He cannot be said to have fashioned evil. 
His only direct relation to evil is the fact 
that He created matter, which is the 
source of all negation. But the evils 
wrought by matter are only incidental to 
its positive functioning, which is good. It 
is the fact that man, as a creature, con- 
stituted of matter, is mortal that makes 
possible the constant emergence of new 
life and the progressive perfection of the 
human species. God, moreover, has 
placed at our command the resources of 
reason and revelation, and with their aid 
we were meant to conquer the deficiencies 
of life. 

The most serious point at issue be- 
tween religion and philosophy centered 
in the concepton of God. At the time of 
Maimonides, Aristotle held sway in edu- 
cated circles. Aristotle was no atheist. 
His metaphysics was rather hospitable to 
many religious conceptions. He affirmed 


the existence of God, who was the be- 
ginning and end of all existence. The 
universe he portrayed had order and 
beauty. Human beings were given a chal- 
lenge worthy of their best efforts, to strive 
for perfection. Men were summoned to 
pursue truth, but only one way was recog- 
nized as leading to truth—speculative rea- 
son. Basically, however, the religious af- 
firmations of an Aristotelian philosophy 
had little in common with biblical re- 
ligion. God, in the metaphysics of Aristot- 
le, was the unmoved mover, the absolute 
mind whose sole activity is eternal self- 
contemplation. He generates activity and 
motion in all things because being per- 
fect, He excites in all other things a long- 
ing to become like Him, to imitate His 
perfection. But He cannot act freely to 
initiate purposes of His own choosing. 
Like all other beings in nature, He is a 
prisoner in an all-inclusive system of de- 
terminism, held in check by its laws, and 
limited by its actions and their conse- 
quences. How was all this to be squared 
with the traditional teachings about God, 
who was so thoroughly personal, who 
could respond to prayer, who could per- 
form miracles, who had offered a special 
revelation of His will to Israel, who had 
created the universe out of nothing? 
The conception of God entertained by 
Maimonides was that of an absolute Be- 
ing, beyond all vestiges of anthropo- 
morphism and beyond all attributes of 
corporeality. He inveighed uncompromis- 
ingly against all anthropomorphic refer- 
ences to God. Passages implying an- 
thropomorphism which occur in the 
Bible he interpreted as metaphors involv- 
ing no more than existence and perfec- 
tion, being and action. We speak of the 
mouth of a river or the foot of a moun- 
tain, knowing well enough that rivers 
have no mouths and mountains are with- 
out feet. These are metaphors intended to 
make our speech more vivid. The bibli- 
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cal writers, in their eagerness to reach the 
masses of humanity, adopted a literary 
style in which common human exper- 
ience is drawn upon for illustrative pur- 
poses, as similes and metaphors that give 
added cogency to ideas that would other- 
wise remain abstract and unfamiliar. 
Thus, when the Bible refers to God’s 
hand, it means His might; His ears really 
mean His capacity to know what tran- 
spires in the world; His speech means His 
capacity to inspire knowledge in the con 
sciousness of people. The opening chap 
ter of the Guide deals with this very prob 
lem. It analyzes the meaning of the 
biblical statement that man is made in 
God’s image. Image, explains Maimon 
ides, does not mean a physical shape but 
the distinguishing essence of man, which 
is his capacity for speculative reason, in 
which he partakes in the essence of God. 


Maimonides adopted Aristotle’s proof 
for the existence of God. However, he re 
jected, on the grounds of reason, the basix 
hypothesis of Aristotelian naturalism. 
God is not a blind force, part of a sell 
contained order of necessity. God is a 
seing who can will and act freely. He 
is the creator of the universe, in which He 
is realizing designs and purposes freely 
willed by Him; He is above the neces 
sities of nature which are only HElis in 
struments in the unfolding order of erea 
tion; He is the source of order and uni 
formity in the universe, but He is not 
bound by it; He can inject Himself into 
the flow of events to create new levels 
of life, to effect miracles, to illumine 
prophets, to charge particular individ- 
uals or groups with special vocations in 
history. And it is because of this initiative 
which remains His that we are assured of 
the ultimate vindication of justice and 
truth and peace in the dawn of the Mes 
sianic liberation. 


Maimonides established his thesis 
through a series of elaborate arguments. 


For one thing, he called attention to the 
fact that the Aristotelian theory of the 
eternity of the world was only a hypoth- 
esis. It was impossible to prove that the 
universe had been created in time, but it 
was just as impossible to prove its eternity. 
Indeed, creation out of nothing, difhcult 
as it is for us to conceive it, because in 
an existent universe all production is out 
of preexistent materials, is perhaps more 
plausible than the doctrine of eternity. 
For if there were no more in the life proc- 
ess than the determining effect of natural 
causality, how could we account for the 
emergence of new levels of life? In natu- 
ral causality, the same cause produces the 
same effect, and the elements present in 
the effect are the very elements present in 
the cause. The new levels of life of 
which Maimonides spoke, referred to the 
appearance of a material world, which, 
according to the Aristotelians of the time, 
arose in an eternal emanation from God 
but God is pure form; He is immaterial. 
How could a_ bodiless form beget a 
orporeal universe? The argument of 
Maimonides is capable of application to 
our own discovery of the emergence of 
new forms in the evolution of life. 
Maimonides had another argument 
from the element of seeming arbitrariness 
in certain elements of the universe. The 
variety of the spheres and the stars, their 
number, their diverse positions and mo- 
tions; these cannot be accounted for by 
the simple workings of natural law. Rea 
son can discern how they work, but not 
why out of a multitude of other possibil- 
ities, these alone were actualized and 
why they received the particular manner 
of actualization. These phenomena sug: 
gest design and will, which is the capacity 
to conceive a particular desire at a par 
ticular time, and the capacity to imple- 


ment it in a particular way. They suggest 


a free Being at work to carry out the 
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terms of His will, which we cannot always 
fathom by the play of our reason. 

Maimonides wrote various other works 
in the many fields of his interests. These 
include a text-book on logic, a digest of 
laws based on the Palestinian Talmud, a 
study of the biblical precepts, many oc- 
casional essays on current issues in theol 
ogy, an extensive correspondence dealing 
not only with personal matters, but with 
various problems in law and in practical 
affairs about which he received inquiries 
from individuals and communities in 
many parts of the world. He also wrote 
some ten works on medicine. Through- 
out all his writings, the same character 
of the man stands revealed. He was not 
a detached scholar for whom writing was 
an end in itself. He was essentially the 
teacher of his generation, seeking to offer 
it guidance in coping with the problems 
which beset the times. 


IV 


History never repeats itself in precise 
ly the same fashion and the response to 
the challenge taced by one generation 
cannot automatically serve the needs of 
another generation. Yet the modern Jew 
can look back to Maimonides for inspira 
tion and guidance, and for the direction 
along which he must formulate the an- 
swer to the questions which Judaism faces 
in our own time. His affirmation of Jew- 
ish destiny in the face of persecution offers 
a lesson in vision and courage to our own 
generation. His works of exposition have 
revealed the true genius of Judaism, and 
they set an example in independent 
evaluation of tradition so as to bring it 
into consonance with the demands of a 
new age. These works have deepened and 
purified and systematized the law and 
doctrine of Judaism, and they have be- 
come part of the permanent treasury of 
Jewish thought. It is his critique of 
Aristotle, however, which constitutes 


Maimonides’ most original contribution. 
Aristotle’s physics and cosmology have 
been superseded, but his metaphysics re- 
mains essentially the metaphysics of many 
of those who in our own time continue to 
challenge religion in the name of science. 

Without retreating to obscurantism — 
he urged the pursuit of the reasoned in- 
quiry into the nature of things as a re- 
ligious imperative — Maimonides point- 
ed the way to another view of life. Is the 
universe an impersonal, eternal ente1 
prise knowing no more than the neces 
sities of nature and wholly bound by 
those necessities? In such a universe, even 
God would be a helpless participant in 
a process over which He exercised no 
initiative, a process that was eternally 
repeating itself without end or goal. But 
what evidence is there for such a view of 
the universe? There is none. Naturalism 
of Aristotle’s kind or of the modern va- 
riety is merely a hypothesis. It is an illegit- 
imate extension of a method valid in the 
inquiries of science to the field of 
philosophy. He who refuses to use a lamp 
to light up his way dooms himself to a 
kind of blindness. But it is a kind of 
blindness, too, to assume that the only 
reality which exists is the portion lit up 
by our tiny lamp. 


Moses Maimonides was attacked by 
bigots in his own camp who could not fol- 
low his adventure to its final climax and 
who found his thinking too strange, too 
bold. In 1233, one zealot, Rabbi Solomon 
of Montpellier, succeeded in inducing the 
church authorities to add The Guide to 
the Perplexed to the list of forbidden 
heretical books, and this great masterpiece 
of Jewish thought was consigned to the 
flames. Yet the stature of Maimonides 
has risen steadily throughout the genera- 
tions. Many of our people — and many 
others too — have turned to him in their 
perplexities. By his light, they have seen 
light. 
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Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl. 
Translated from the Dutch by B. M. 
Mooyaart-Doubleday. With an introduc- 
tion by Eleanor Roosevelt. Garden City, 


N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1952. 
285 pp. $3.00 
Like others of her age — and she was 


both typical and unique, healthily normal! 
and an “example” of the extraordinary 
— Anne Frank, a Jewish girl, who died in 
1945 at 15 in the concentration camp of 
Bergen-Belsen, used to complain at not 
being understood, partly because her 
outer life and behavior belied her inner 
truth. Is she better known now after the 
diary she kept during the last two years 
of her life in Holland has become a best 
seller and is praised as a classic? Should 


we not beware lest her “testament of 
glory” share the fate of so much fame, 


sum of mustakes 
fame crystallizing 
rather than sub 


become the 
name, a 
appearam c 


doomed to 
around a 
around 
stance? 


As a matter of fact (and that makes 
things difficult), there is no such simple 
alternative between substance and ap- 
pearance with regard to this book and its 
writer. The book moves on four differ 
ent levels —the historical, the psycho- 
logical, the artistic, and the existential; 
it has documentary significance, fasci- 
nates our interest, and wins our affection 
on each of them. It rises actually from 
one level to the other with a speed that 
corresponds to the rapid growth towards 
consummation and destiny of an un.- 
usually gifted and determined girl, reared 
under the equally unusual conditions of 
a life toward death, in an annexe whose 
narrow world proves — to her —a sort of 
incubator of slumbering powers. She 
goes all the way to the end. We would 


betray her by stopping short of it. 
But we would do just this, were we to 
consider her life and death merely a para- 


graph in that chapter of Jewish history 
which deals with the hour of our most 
abysmal distress. Certainly this journal 
is an outcry from the pit of jewish 
martyrdom. And a memento lest we for 
get. A memento which she has herself 
erected. A witness for Israel. 

The book tells, on this level, the symp- 
tomatic story of a German-]ewish family, 
people who had lost most of their wealth 
during the German inflation — Jews cau 
tious enough to leave their native Frank- 
furt as early as 193%, yet incautious 
enough to stay on in Europe. They set up 
a new life in Amsterdam only to be 
caught by the pincers of the German 
invasion in 1940. We are told of the 
strangling of life and the shrinking of 
the world to back-premises in which eight 
people dare not whisper as long as there 
is anybody else around, while irritability 
mounts and the still-life explodes into 
noisy scenes as soon as this outer pressure 
is lifted. There is humiliation from with 
in as well as from without: men often re 
duced to mere creatures, creatures re 
duced to extremities in which even the 
relief of nature becomes an almost un 
solvable problem. More than ever before, 
life proves a trial in which the lesser 
men fail, the better pass, and the best 
triumph — triumph, in our case, through 
heroic patience, through self-sacrificial 
deeds (instanced by the aid on the part 
of Dutch friends) and, above all, in the 
courageous way Anne herself answers the 
challenge of an almost hopeless situation. 

This is, therefore, secondly, the history 
of her growth, a chapter in youth psy- 
chology with all its biological and socio- 
logical aspects — written with the utmost 
freshness and frankness of a confession 
to her ever-silent and patient friend Kitty 
~the diary itself. (Or is there another 
patient and silent, all-understanding 
friend behind?) It is characteristic that 
the first half of the book covers almost 
twice as much time as the second, which 
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begins with Anne’s first menstruation 
(marked by a stop of her talkative pen) 
and ends with the end of her love for 
Peter Van Daan, the only boy in the 
“Secret Annexe”, and with the coming 
into prominence of another love that 
(we should like to think) could not be 
disappointed. 

There is (how could it be otherwise?) 
still much of the juvenile, childlike, and 
even childish in Anne’s thinking and 
speaking, something conventional in her 
hobbies and admirations. We often smile, 
but we never lose respect. That is because 
all the time we watch the growth, or 
rather the making, of a full and fully 
authentic self. It is here that art comes 
in: life as a work of art, as povesis; and 
art as a means of controlled, yet never 
censored life. She always experiences 
things as an individual, an indivisible 
being: with warm creaturely glow — but 
never a mere creature; with keen intel 
lectual and moral alertness — but never 
in a merely intellectualistic, moralistic, 
or ascetic vein. Always on the way 
toward self-realization, she needs a me 
dium to express herself and an unde 
standing soul to receive this expression 
and to respect this self. She needs com 
munication and community. 

In its first budding, the first of these 
needs makes her an “incurable chatter 
box”, but a favorite with her school- 
mates. When the world of her childhood 
breaks down in 1940, when the last lines 
of communication with the world at 
large are cut off in 1942, the melancholic 
feeling of loneliness, so characteristic ol 
the years of puberty, is naturally greatly 
accelerated and intensified. But there 
opens a way of escape through the diary 
which, the very day it is given to her, she 
makes her best friend and only confi 
dante. 


The starting of a diary is nothing un 
usual at this age. Unusual is the consist- 
ency with which this “friendship” is 
maintained: with one possible exception 
~—her longing for Peter — she writes to 
Kitty, she does not make entries into a 
book. Unusual is how she composes this 
book as a born writer, in the knowledge 
of her vocation — not just to unburden 
her heart: she watches her style most con 
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scientiously and apologizes when, after 
her first confession of love, it is “not up 
to standard”; she recreates carefully the 
freshness of impressions and conjures 
up the scenes and the drama of life, the 
mood of the episodes and that of the 
whole existence in the “Secret Annexe” 
—‘“‘a little piece of blue heaven, sur- 
rounded by heavy black rain clouds”, 
“an impenetrable wall.” She has the early 
knowledge of the two egos in the writer, 
this unity of attachment and detachment 
which makes it possible passionately to 
experience and objectively to observe at 
one and the same time. 

But while being an artist—at least in 
statu nascendi, she does not worship and 
practice art for art’s sake. Writing is to 
her a way of discovering and recapturing 
herself, her thoughts, her ideals, and even 
her fancies. She wants to see herself, in 
order to improve herself. Her writing has 
a personal meaning, an existential fun 
tion. 

The art of writing is to her a mediator 
of self-knowledge and self-formation 
and it is a medium of self-communica 
tion. It is there to communicate a mood, 
an impasse, and yet a way of life, to 
other selves and, ultimately, to her thou. 
Such self-communication is the opposite 
of narcissistic self contemplation. It 1s 
one’s entrusting himself to the other to 
be reborn in his love. 


This is the inmost meaning of Anne 
Frank’s grateful acceptance of her call 
ing. Here is a first person living and 
writing in search of a second one, her 
alter ego not a fictive thou like the 
Diary, but a. real self, her true partnes 
in the dialogue of coexistence. On its 
highest level, the book is Anne’s account 
of this search—her search, our search after 
all. Because this search is everybody's 
own and particular search, we all are en 
grossed in the same enterprise: “Our 
lives are all different and yet the same’”’ 
(p. 270). Whoever is on his way to his 
self and his thou may recognize his 
brothers and sisters on theirs. Thus we 
may read this book—and find a friend. 
We may find her and love mankind with 
a better and more trusting love because 
it gives birth to men and women like 
her. But also our mourning will be deep- 
er because men—men— murdered not 
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just six or ten millions of others, untold 
and unknown people, but beings like 
this little girl whom we know— our sister 
who speaks to us through this book and 
calls on us to set out on our ways as she 
did on hers. 


Her appeal is timeless. It is the appeal 
of selfhood itself. But it does not come 
from the utopia of pure and abstract 
ideas: it has its moving power because 
it sounds from a utopia, a no-man’s 
land, on earth. It is a little Jewish girl’s 
voice —a martyr’s, but not a saint’s. A 
young girl in a desperate fight — not only 
against a hostile world, but for her sel! 
against herself. The truth of all human 
life is this struggle for our true self. So 
she wants to be respected not merely as 
a “girl-like-all-others”, but as “Anne-on 
her-own merits”’. 

put this Anne is not just there, she is to 
be created, in the rebirth of the creature 
as a self. This self of her’s, this problem- 
atic self, is not so much in appearance; 
it is afraid to appear and to be mocked 
at. The stage — so she feels — is occupied 
by a talkative, cheerful, light-hearted 
flirt who enjoys (for a time) charming 
others (for a time). Her role is a mask 
which she needs, not only before others 
(as for instance Kierkegaard did) but be 
fore herself. And she is afraid, as we all 
ought to be, that appearance may prove 
mightier than substance—if there is 
no help. True, “the final forming of a 
person's character lies in...[his] own 
hands” (p. 275). We must learn how to 
stand on our own feet, not only in the 
business of outer life, but — and that is 
a harder task — as “conscious living be- 
ings”, as selves standing their own 
ground (p. 277). 

Nobody can do this for another — it is 
man’s freedom, freely to be enacted. But 
it is a tragic fate, Anne’s tragedy, that in 
the miserable little world of the annexe, 
she has no one with whom to embark on 
this task, nobody to encourage her in it, 
no one to respect her own courage, no 
one who knows of her true self and acts 
as the creative mirror that holds up to 
her the image of what she is expected 
to be. 


From this highest viewpoint, the book 
is the story of her abortive efforts to se 


cure such help, to establish such co- 
existence, in open communication of the 
innermost being. First, chosen to take 
the place of all she has lost, her father 
proves a failure: she needs help, not the 
comfort of his benevolent, yet paternally 
condescending “it will pass’’ attitude. In 
the center of the book’s “plot”, however, 
is the growth and dying away of her love 
for Peter Van Daan —a love affair full of 
the innocent, yet intricate stratagems on 
the part of a soul craving for her com 
panion and likely to invent him and give 
him the necessary buildup. Without her 
knowing it, her managing of the whole 
intrigue is a master lesson in how 
creaturely and personal developments, 
how lovingkindness and shrewd selfish 
ness, sincerity and ambiguity, form an 
inextricable tangle in the human soul. 


Is the temporary change of her attitude 
towards the older Van Daans, whom 
till then she had bitterly disliked and 
ridiculed, a result of the so much wid- 
ened understanding and sympathy of 
her young womanhood? It is to the read- 
er, indeed, one of the premonitions ol 
her physiological ripening in the fall of 
1943. But it is, at the same time and for 
the same reason, a clever move to win 
the favor of the parents of her presump 
tive lover. Again, in her eyes, they natu 
rally profit from this love — and when it 
expires, they lose its intercession. And as 
to this love itself, is it a substitute for a 
childhood love for Peter van Daan’s 
namesake, Peter Wessel, who appears to 
Anne, just before her new romance, in 
an unforgettable sweet dream? Or is 
Peter Wessel only the herald of the love 
to come? Or finally, are they both sub- 
stitutes for “the real thing”’ (p. 265), the 
true bridegroom of her soul? 

In any case, this liaison is doomed. 
There can be but a mésalliance between 
a “just average” boy and an “exception” 
(in a sense that implies more and less 
than Kierkegaard’s term does). It is not 
enough for her to be “cuddled”; she can- 


not do without “a friend for her under- 
standing.” She tries to communicate, but 
Peter is incommunicative; she tries the 
loving struggle for each other’s soul, 
the expansion of their selves, but he is 
“peaceful” and “narrow-minded”, not 
concerned with discovering the proper 
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ground for his self to strike ever deeper 
roots. 

“In a decaying world” — so we read in 
Jaspers’ Philosophie (Vol. II, p. 280) — 
“the love from existence to existence is 
hard up, deprived as it is of space for 
objective presence, and yet it remains 
mighty because it is the never ceasing 
spring of certitude, subsistence in and by 
Being itself” (Seinsgewissheit, emunah). 
There is some such certitude in Anne 
Frank’s account of her ascent to her 
Mount Moriah. A voice of triumph rings 
again and again through the fear and 
trembling she voices in unison with the 
other people of her cramped and doomed 
world. “I have done it. I am independent 
now.” That means not only, but it means 
in the last instance: “I have freed my Self 
from being caught in the entanglements 
of earthly life.” 


As the figures of this world submerge, 
there emerges on the horizon another 
figure, still dim, yet a tower of hope. 
The friendship with Peter has foundered 
on religious grounds (cf. p. 270). To 
Anne, Peter’s lack of faith in himself is 
intimately connected with his lack of 
faith in God. Let me quote Kierkegaard 
(and I am not ashamed to do so even 
though nowadays this is considered in 
certain quarters almost as treason to and 
self-excommunication from Judaism): 
“The depth of a self has its measure 
in the Transcendence before which it 
stands”; and: “By relating itself to its 
self and by willing to be itself, the self 
is grounded transparently in the Power 
which made it.” 

I have put in Kierkegaard’s words in- 
sights which only dawn in the last month 
of Anne Frank’s life in the annexe. Her 
religious ideas were still poor and child 
like; but her religious position was 
strong; she felt on firm ground. May it 
have sustained her in her last hours, in 
the agony of her supreme trial! 

It seems almost blasphemy to refer to 
any “ism” in connection with this life. 
May it be said, nevertheless, though sotto 
voce: this existence and its account are, 
in all their modesty and inconspicuous- 
ness, the most eloquent verification of 
what is true in Existentialism — just as 
Existentialism has its main truth in the 


appeal to and message for existence. But, 
after this, let the philosopher bow silently 
at the grave of this little girl who makes 
us feel small, at the grave from which she 
has risen for us now as she has desired to: 
“to go on living even after my death” - 
and not only as a writer. 


Fritz KAUFMANN 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lite (“Lithuania’’), Volume I. Edited by 
Mendel Surdarsky, Uriah Katzenelbogen, 
and J. Kisin. New York: Jewish Lithua 
nian Culture Society, 1951. 2007 pp. 


“Remove thy shoes from thy feet, for 
the place upon which thou standest is 
holy ground.” The biblical injunction 
comes to mind as one opens this impos 
ing Yiddish volume dedicated to a de- 
scription of the creative life of Lithua 
nian Jewry and of its ruthless destruction 
at the hands of the Nazis. Yet here is no 
lachrymose chronicle of that catastrophe, 
which wiped out what was perhaps the 
most concentrated center of Jewish cul 
tural and spiritual values in history. In 
stead, we have here a vivid and many 
sided recreation of Jewish Lithuania, its 
history, demography, social structure, 
literature, language, religion, folklore, 
social movements, and outstanding pet 
sonalities. 


Ihe one hundred and sixty-six contri 
butions to this extraordinary work are 
headed by a short. vreface relating the 
Lithuanian center to the pattern of Jew 
ish history. It emanates from Professor 
Louis Ginzberg, probably the most dis- 
tinguished Lithuanian Jew of our time. 
His brief but profound observations are 
as significant for what they do not say 
as for what they do. Discussions of the 
philosophy of Jewish history frequently 
draw a distinction between two types of 
Jewish community: the first created the 
indigenous, “original” Jewish achieve 
ments of the Bible and Talmud, which 
are regarded as basically free from for 
eign influences; the other fathered the 
“derivative,” secondary contributions of 
Hellenistic, Spanish, and modern Euro 
pean Jewry, in which the non-Jewish sur 
roundings exert the principal influence. 
In recent years, with the establishment 
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of the State of Israel, the contrast has 
often been sharpened even further. In- 
vidious distinctions are made between 
the “‘authentic”’, creative activity of the 
Land of Israel as embodied in the Bible 
and (it is added somewhat more hesi- 
tatingly) the Mishnah, on the one hand, 
and the “unnatural” and uncreative con- 
tributions of the Diaspora, on the other. 
For, it is argued, the conflict with the 
foreign environment and the inevitable 
submission to its superior power, the 
building of defences against group 
hatred, and the demands of apologetics 
in the communities of the Exile, have all 
conspired to rob their cultural manifes- 
tations of genuine Jewish character. 


That the Bible and the Talmud repre- 
sent the supreme creative expressions of 
the Jewish spirit will not be seriously 
questioned, but that is a far cry trom 
justifying the dichotomy drawn between 
the two types of society, which is in part 
exaggerated and in part mistaken. At no 
time in its career was the Jewish people 
sufficiently numerous and powerful 
nor backward enough —to be able to 
isolate itself from the larger spiritual 
currents of the world about it. This is 
true not only of the Diaspora centers, 
but of Palestine itself, which, situated at 
the crossroads of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
is the most conquered land in history and 
has always been exposed to the cross- 
fertilization of cultures. Modern biblical 
scholarship is constantly revealing new 
facets of the variegated spiritual in 
fluence of Egypt, Syria, and Mesopota- 
mia, as well as of lands beyond the Fer- 
tile Crescent, upon the Bible and early 
Israel. It should not be necessary to 
point out that the unique greatness of 
the Bible and its claim upon the religious 
consciousness as the revelation of God is 
no more impugned by the recognition of 
the raw material from which the Hebrew 
people fashioned its exalted religion, 
ethics, and literature, than are Shake- 
speare’s originality and inspiration 
dimmed by recalling Holinshead’s Chron- 
icles and the Renaissance chapbooks 
from which he drew his plots. Similarly, 
Goethe's profundity is not vitiated by 
recognizing the long prehistory of the 
Faust-motif in world literature. 


What is true of the Bible applies, mu- 
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tatis mutandis, to the Talmud. Recent 
research in rabbinics is revealing the 
extensive familiarity of the rabbis with 
the culture and day- to-day life of the 
Hellenistic world and is disclosing the 
impact of Roman law upon talmudic 
principles and institutions. 


Professor Ginzberg naturally does not 
fall victim to the conventional and erro- 
neous contrasts between the types of Jew- 
ish community life. Instead, he draws a 
far more accurate and fruitful distin« 
tion. He notes that Hellenistic Jewry 
shared with biblical and rabbinic Juda- 
ism a faith in the divine authority of the 
Torah and an attachment to the Jewish 
way of life. But there was a difference. 
While Philo sought to Hellenize Juda- 
ism, the creators of the Mishnah and 
the Gemara sought to Judaize the Hellen- 
istic influence. In the Middle Ages, the 
Spanish-Arabic center continued the 
former tendency, while the Franco-Ger- 
man center carried on the latter. Simi 
larly, in modern times, Western Jewry 
reflected the powerful influence of the 
surrounding cultures, while East Euro- 
pean Judaism, among which Lithuania 
was preeminent, carried on the biblical. 
talmudic tradition. Its spirit expressed 
itself intellectually in the study of the 
Torah and emotionally in a life of Zide- 
kut, piety and righteousness, built on the 
three foundation-stones of learning, re- 
ligious worship, and the practice of 
lovingkindness. 

Within the world of East European 
Jewry, the Litvak had his own specific 
character, which several writers in the 
volume, notably Uriah Katzenelbogen 
and Aaron Steinberg succeed in describ- 
ing with vividness, humor, and charm, 
while avoiding the exaggerations induced 
by nostalgia for a dead past. The Lit- 
vak’s boundless love of learning and con- 
tempt for ignorance, his diligence and 
sobriety, derived from, and in turn stimu- 
lated, the rationalism and _ skepticism 
which remain his hallmark. He refuses 
to believe when it is possible to know or 
to accept blindly what can be grasped by 
reason. In the three centuries that sepa- 
rated the Chmelnicki massacres of 1648-9 
from the Nazi holocaust, Lithuanian 


Jewry developed a level of learning and 
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intellectual vitality which, for the depth 
of its content and for the extent of its 
penetration among the masses, has no 
parallel among any other people or any 
other community. No wonder a Lithu- 
anian talmudist could argue that just as 
Vilna is “the Jerusalem of Lite,” Lithu- 
ania is the Eretz Yisrael of the Diaspora. 
The biblical verse (Prov. 16:20), “He who 
understands (maskil) a matter will attain 
to good, and he who has faith (boteah) in 
the Lord is happy”, might be cited as 
the quintessence of the spirit of Lithu- 
anian Jewry. Haskalah and bittahon, en- 
lightenment and religious faith, were not 
foes but allies, reenforcing and elevating 
each other. 


It is easy to see why Hasidism in its 
original form, with its appeal to the 
untutored masses, its disdain for learn- 
ing, and its emphasis upon emotion, 
made little headway in Lithuania. Its 
greatest adversary was the Gaon of Vilna, 
Rabbi Elijah. Hasidism struck roots in 
Lithuania only when the Habad move- 
ment (Hokmah Binah, Deah, “wisdom, 
understanding, knowledge’), combining 
rabbinic learning with Hasidic fervor, 
was launched by Rabbi Shneur Zalman 
of Liady. It is noteworthy that today it 
is this school, the “Lubovitcher,” which 
is the most vital and active among all 
the Hasidic groups. In addition, Lithu 
ania developed an even more rational. 
istic type of Jewish pietism, the Musar or 
“ethical movement” created by Rabbi 
Israel Salanter, which sought to meet the 
challenge of the Enlightenment as well. 
These religious movements and their 
leading personalities are described in a 
series of excellent papers by Abraham 
Menes, Louis Ginzberg, A. R. Malachi, 
Chaim Tshernowitz, Aaron Zeitlin, 
Moses Chaim Adler, and Samuel Atlas. 
The great spiritual centers of Lithuanian 
Jewry were the Yeshivot, or talmudical 
academies, of Volozhin, Telz, Mir, and 
numberless smaller institutions, which 
are described in separate articles of 
briefer compass by other writers. 

The rationalistic temper and the high 
level of enlightenment in Lithuanian 
Jewry, which blunted the challenge of 
Hasidism, also reduced the impact of the 
Haskalah upon traditional life and 
thought. Not only were the masses far 


better educated Jewishly than elsewhere, 
but the Maskilim had a correspondingly 
higher appreciation of traditional Juda- 
ism. Hence the Enlightenment tended to 
express itself in positive rather than in 
negative terms. Modern Yiddish and He- 
brew literature flourished in Lithuania, 
with a strong accent upon the intellect 
— witness the Yiddish master, Mendele 
Mocher Sephorim, and the Hebrew phi- 
losopher of Zionism, Ahad Ha’am. Even 
“fanaticism” among Lithuanian Jews 
tended to have an intellectual base. As 
far back as 1860, a Maskil in Minsk, M. 
A. Tumin, spoke nothing but Hebrew to 
his son, and Eliezer Ben Jehuda, who 
succeeded in recreating Hebrew as the 
spoken medium of the 
Litvak. 

The Litvak applied the inquiring and 
skeptical bent of mind which was his 
heritage not only to Jewish tradition, 
but also to the broad, bright world be- 
yond. He was powerfully attracted by 
modern culture, to which he contributed 
richly in many fields. But he was much 
less likely than others to be blinded by 
the dazzling sun of the Emancipation 
and to develop a sense of inferiority be- 
fore the Gentile world. He was con- 
scious that he brought at least as much 
to the world as he received from it. There 
were, in those days at least, no Litvaks 
“of the Mosaic persuasion.” 


Yishuv, was a 


The history and achievements of the 
Haskalah are surveyed in a thorough 
paper by Jacob Shatsky, while some of its 
leading personalities receive separate 
treatment by Menahem G. Glenn, Her- 
man Frank, Nahum Shtif, Mordecai 
Jaffe, S. Niger, and J. Kisin. 


The inexhaustible riches of this vol- 
ume cannot be described or even ade- 
quately summarized here. The opening 
section of the volume on “History” sur- 
veys the vicissitudes of Lithuanian Jewry. 
As used in Jewish life, “Lithuania” refers 
not to the Jews living in the twentieth- 
century republic which was swallowed 
up by the Soviet Union, but rather to 
the inhabitants of the historic kingdom 
of Lithuania, and thus it includes White 
Russia and the Baltic province of Kur- 
land as well. The political, social, and 
economic history of this community and 
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the relations of Gentile and Jew through 
out the three-hundred-year period are 
competently discussed in a dozen papers, 
the most important of which are by Mark 
Wischnitzer and Mendel Sudarsky. 


The second section, called “Litvaks”, 
contains several fascinating chapters on 
the traits of the tribe, which have already 
been referred to, in addition to an app 
tizing piece on Lithuanian dishes by 
Hirsh Abromowitz, and a scholarly sur 
vey of Lithuanian Yiddish by the philolo 
gist Yudel Mark. The third and fourth 
sections of the volume deal with the tra 
ditional religious and cultural life of the 
community and with the Haskalah and 
the renaissance of Hebrew and Yiddish 
literature, respectively. 


The fifth section deals with economics 
and demography. It is introduced by an 
exhaustive 114—page monograph by fa 
cob Leschinsky on the economi 
of Lithuanian Jewry between the two 
world wars. Other valuable studies com 
plete the section. A sixth section concen 
trates on Kovno and its literary, 


Status 


ACTIVITY 


Exceptional poignancy attaches to the 
two closing sections, which contain de 
scriptions and reminiscences of dozens ol 
Lithuanian towns and villages and heart 
rendingly graphic narratives ol the 
bloody end of these communities at the 
hands of the Nazis. This chronicle of woe 
is relieved only by the valiant resistance 
of the partisans and by the miraculous 
escape of a remnant to Israel, America, 
and elsewhere. 


The hundreds of papers are followed 
by an index of all places and persons 
mentioned in the work and of the list ol 
sponsors whose generosity and vision 
made possible this magnificent tribute 
to Lithuanian Jewry. The book con 
cludes with a partial table of contents of 
the projected Volume II, which will deal, 
among other themes, with the educa 
tional system, language, and folklore, the 
various socialist, labor, and Zionist move 
ments, and will contain poetry, fiction, 
criticism, and essays by twentieth-century 
writers. The volume will also devote a 
special section to Vilna, to theatre, music, 
and scholarship, and will close with 
studies of Lithuanian Jews in America, 
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South Africa, Latin 
and Israel. 


America, Canada, 

High praise should be expressed for 
the typographical excellence of the vol 
ume and its binding and for the superb 
map of Jewish Lithuania which serves 
as end papers tor the book. 

Like all vital study of the past, this 
moving tribute to Lithuanian Jewry is 
prophecy as well as history, admonition 
as well as recollection. The high level of 
Lithuanian Jewry may seem far removed 
from the colossal ignorance, indifference. 
ind spiritual emptiness that characte 
izes so much of American-Jewish life 
today. Yet in 1797, when the Gaon’s dis 
ciple, Rabbi Chaim, issued his call for 
the creation of the Yeshiva of Volozhin. 
he could write, “If we remain silent in 
this hour and remain inactive, the p¢ ople, 
Heaven forfend, may in time be left 
without teachers Woe to us in the day 
of judgment for the neglect of Torah.” 
Neither students nor texts, neither teach 
ers nor supporters of learning, were then 
to be found in what became, within a half 
century, the intellectual center of world 
lewry. Lo alman Yisrael, Israel is not yet 
bereft of high leadership and learning, 
even in America. 

[his noble volume bears living witness 
to the vision ol 
the divine 


Moses when he heard 
voice and saw the vision ol 
the burning bush in the _ wilderness. 
Flames have consumed the body of Lith 
uanian Jewry, but its spirit is indestruc 
tible. 


RoBERT GorpDIs 
New York City 


Business Be Damned. By Elijah Jordan. 
New York: Henrv Schuman. 1952. 267 
pp. $4.00. 


Protessor lordan’s most recent book 
revives a mode of social criticism and 
analysis that has not been fashionable 
for the past two decades. It is an attempt, 
in a manner reminiscent of Veblen, to 
distinguish between industry and busi 
ness, to account for our recent blessings 
in terms of the former and for our recent 
failures in terms of the latter. The theme 
is obviously not new, but it is stated in 
so one-sided a manner that it allows us 
to reexamine afresh, in the light of cur- 
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rently more popular views, one variant 
of an economic analysis of our modern 
ills and distempers. 

Jordan identifies business with the at- 
tempt to control, for no purpose or mo- 
tive other than control, the processes of 
production. A sales situation in which the 
motive is not the acquisition of some 
antecedently desired good, but the liqui- 
dation of a competitor threatening con- 
trol, is identified as the typical business 
situation. Our author concludes that a 
necessary consequence of this definition is 
the identification of business with fraud, 
force, and immorality. No moral man 
or for that matter, using definitions 
offered in other sections of the book, no 
intelligent man — would be interested in 
control as an end in itself, and hence no 
moral man is a man of business. 


These harsh words and cruel judg- 
ments, moreover, are applied to most of 
our social institutions. Our churches, our 
colleges, our governmental institutions, 
being dominated by the business motive, 
have failed in their calling. Our citizens 
are not informed: our wills are not fash 
ioned; our impulses to worship, compre- 
hend, and love are unfostered. We are 
all being prepared either to control or 
to applaud those more successful in con- 
trolling than we are. In these terms, our 
author accounts for the widespread per- 
sonal discontent in the present-day 
world and the threatened collapse of our 
culture. For try as he may, no human 
can be content with controlling his 
brother, and no civilization can long en 
dure if there are no brothers. 


sefore judging this approach, two 
rather obvious remarks are in order. In 
the first place, Jordan’s definition of 
“business” is not the same as the one 
ordinarily employed. In common par- 
lance, a man of business is identified as 
a man who, through some relatively well- 
known procedures, is entitled — that is, 
legally entitled —to decide as to the 
production and/or distribution of goods. 
(Obviously, many men other than busi- 
ness men have a voice in the decision, but 
some, such as governmental functionaries 
and labor union leaders, since they do 
not own, are not usually called business 
men.) Mr. Jordan’s usage is so obviously 


at variance with the common acceptation 
that the question as to the relationship 
between “men of business” in the usual 
sense and in Mr. Jordan’s sense becomes 
a problem which cannot be decided a 
priori. Our author, in some measure, rec- 
ognizes this fact, but believes that for the 
most part the two denote the same 
people. This I doubt. But the significance 
of the equivalence even if proved, would 
be of slight value. The essential point is 
not to find whether a certain motive 
holds true of a given class, but whether 
one can understand the social role of that 
class in terms of a given motive. One 
might prove that every man on the FBI 
is motivated by a desire for adventure, 
and also that the same was true for every 
man who went on the Crusades. Would 
we thereby come to understand the role 
of the FBI or the role of the Crusades, 
and would the two roles be the same? 
As a matter of fact, Jordan’s usage is so 
loose that a better case can be made for 
the claim that Soviet commissars are men 
of business than that our own men of 
commerce and finance are such. Nor is 
what we ordinarily call a sales situation 
to be identified with Mr. Jordan’s ac- 
count. Ordinarily, for example, when we 
buy shoes or hats, homes or locomotives, 
we do have antecedent needs or desires. 
It would be pointless to maintain that in 
most sales of this type, either the buyer 
or the seller is interested in controlling 
or destroying the other. Most of us do not 
wish to destroy the salesman, and the 
businessman is surely not interested in 
liquidating the consumer. He may be a 
bad man, but he still needs customers. 
And though Mr. Jordan is at liberty to 
limit the word “sale” to a situation in 
which two competitors are competing 
for the same thing, so that one must 
come to dominate the other, he will need 
a new word for the oft-repeated commer- 
cial transactions in which these condi- 
tions do not obtain. 


Our author would no doubt agree that 
his book cannot be taken as a serious and 
exhaustive study of American business 
institutions and practices. He would hold 
it sufficient for his purposes, I take it, to 
affirm the thesis that though other trends 
and themes are to be found in American 
culture the relative prominence and im- 
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portance attributed to business (in his 
sense) is to be lamented. I take it that 
such is the case since he frequently recog- 
nizes acts of charity, kindness, and de- 
cency that would not be performed by 
anyone motivated solely by the desire 
to control. 


At this point, a central difficulty 
emerges. The nonbusiness motifs, the acts 
of kindness and decency, are attributed to 
some aboriginal human nature desirous 
of nothing but good. How come, then, 
that men whose original nature is such 
are also men of business? One cannot say 
that business has corrupted their nature, 
for men had somehow to be evil prior to 
business or else how could such an evil 
thing as business have arisen? One might 
blame earlier institutions, but the same 
query would have to be raised about 
them — and we would be back playing a 
game of which Rousseau was the a 
knowledged master. 


Mr. Jordan frequently wrestles with 
these problems, but (for the most part) 
not very successfully. He attributes the 
rise of business to fraud and violence, to 
the false indentification of business cun- 
ning with intelligence, to the confusion 
of business with industry. But, foregoing 
the question of the adequacy, if not cit 
cularity, of this account, the fact remains 
that men had to be evil or stupid prio 
to the rise of business if business was to 
emerge 

Repetition of these well-known diff 
culties of any theory of history in which 
specifi institutions are held responsible 
for destroying the aboriginal good are 
here in order, for it is exactly on that 
assumption that our author can be so 
bland and cavalier about the future. He 
suggests that we substitute some form of 
corporative relations for the contempo- 
rary business system, whereupon benefi- 
cence will be universalized. The assump 
tion that with corporative enterprise 
(the details of which in part escape me, 
and in part are inessential), problems of 
pricing, war, hatred, envy, duplicity, 
would all disappear is so implausible that 
it could be entertained by our author 
only on the further assumption that it 
is business (in his sense) which alone is 
responsible for all evil, so that if it is 
abolished, the eighteenth-century dream 


of every man becoming a Shakespeare, a 
Bacon, or a Newton would be realized. 


The same assumption is also respon- 
sible for our author’s frequently warped 
analyses of contemporary institutions. 


If business alone is responsible for all 
evil, no other factor need be considered. 
Let us see what Mr. Jordan does with 
two social institutions, religion and edu- 
cation. 


I don’t think it is unfair to say that 
Mr. Jordan identifies real education with 
the mastery of metaphysics, Greek, Latin, 
theology, and kindred subjects. Some of 
the most poignant sections of the book 
(how much of this is autobiography | 
leave to the imagination of the reader) 
are devoted to depicting the difficulties of 
a professor trying to instil a love of these 
subjects in a typical American sopho- 
more. Perhaps the typical American 
sophomore is recalcitrant because he is 
dominated by business thinking, but 
these subjects do not appeal to many who 
have nothing to do with business — many 
artists, theoretical scientists, and philoso- 
phers. I do not raise any questions as to 
the worth of these subjects. The point is 
that these subjects do not in fact appeal 
to many who are very far from being 
business-dominated. Our author must ad 
mit that some of these men are as devoted 
to the truth as they see it as he is. Can 
the difference of outlook really be ac- 
counted for by the singular good fortune 
of our author which enabled him to es- 
cape contamination with business? 


\ different issue is involved in consid- 
ering religion and religious institutions. 
Our author views these institutions as 
playing an essentially conservative role, 
and accounts for this in terms of the 
naiveté or duplicity of the priests and 
ministers. But certainly, it is at least an 
open question whether certain shifts in 
church ethic did not antedate, and in 
measure facilitate, rather than follow the 
rise of the capitalist ethic, and it is just 
as much an open question whether the 
medieval church at its height was not a 
greater power and more desirous of con- 
trol than many of the business organiza- 
tions our author condemns. Per contra, a 
good case can be made out for the view 
that some church leaders in our culture 
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have played a more radical role in this 
century than their forerunners ever did. 
Many of the sermons currently delivered 
by minister and rabbi excoriating busi- 
ness irresponsibility, sound, in fact, far 
less anachronistic than the sermon deliv- 
ered by our author in this volume. 


As indicated in the beginning of this 
review, the approach that Professor Jor- 
dan employs is not popular today. It is 
today considered hardly necessary to in- 
sist that the diversity of human life can- 
not be accounted for in terms of the eco- 
nomic factor. But the dismissal of the 
economic factor has not, or at least not 
frequently enough, been accompanied by 
the abandonment of the attitude implicit 
in that approach. The search for a single 
factor continues unabated, even by those 
who can tell us, in a ritualistic manner, 
all about the complexities of human and 
social life. Naturalists are wont to chant 
about scientific method, antinaturalists 
about original sin, the literati about “the 
human situation,” and the psychoanalysts 
about misplaced libido. In all these cases, 
single-factor theories of unlimited scope 
and range are sought. Refutation of 
theory in an unrestricted form is not fol- 
lowed by attempts at delimitation and 
confirmation of more carefully guarded 
statements. Dismissal of a theory in unre- 
stricted form is frequently total dismissal 
and leads to the search for another theory 
once again in unrestricted form. Any- 
thing else seems trite. 

The price we pay for this procedure is 
only too obvious. We are still at the 
alchemy stage in social thinking. 


In conclusion, a word as to the moral 
tone of the book. Professor Jordan fre- 
quently talks about human growth, hu- 
man creativity, human desires and urges. 
But with it all, I suspect that he does not 
mean it. I have a feeling that down deep 
our author is convinced that human 
urges are not important, that human 
beings are to be respected if and only if 
they live up to and are able to discern 
some great metaphysical principles ante- 
cedently good and right. Failing that, 
they are not even to be pitied; they are 
rather to be ridiculed. I suspect that such 
is the case, for rarely have I read a book 


by a distinguished philosopher in which 
so many people of so diverse a life in 
approach and manner are so categorically 
condemned and dismissed. 

SIDNEY MORGENBESSER 
New York City 


Conflict of Loyalties. Edited by R. M. 


Maclver. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952. 


Since the establishment of the State of 
Israel, the word “loyalty” has come to 
figure prominently in discussion. In this 
period, too, the Zionist answer has been 
considerably clarified. Attention has been 
called to the semantic difference between 
“allegiance” and “loyalty”. Allegiance is 

political term of adherence to a state 
of which one is a citizen; as a result, there 
can be only one allegiance. But loyalties 
are multiple in character and each hu- 
man being possesses a large number of 
them in relation to his family, city and 
state, to people and nation, to religion 
and humanity at large. Consequently, an 
American Jew has only one allegiance, 
namely to the United States, but he 
possesses, like all other people, a multi- 
tude of other loyalties as well, of which 
the one to the newly established State of 
Israel will naturally be high on the list. 

For several years now, we have quoted 
the famous statement by Justice Bran- 
deis, uttered thirty-five years ago: “Let 
no American imagine that Zionism is 
inconsistent with patriotism. Multiple 
loyalties are objectionable only if they 
are inconsistent. A man is a better citizen 
of the United States for being also a loyal 
citizen of his state and of his city; for 
being loyal to his family, and to his pro- 
fession or trade; for being loyal to his 
college or his lodge; every Irish American 
who contributed toward the advance- 
ment of Home Rule was a better Ameri- 
can for the sacrifice he made. Every 
American Jew who aids in advancing the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine, though 
he feels that neither he nor his descend- 
ants will ever live there, will be a better 
man and a better American for doing so.” 
These words, spoken in 1915, have re- 
mained the classic Zionist answer on the 
question of loyalty. 

American Zionists have congratulated 
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themselves on a job well done, because 
the logical argument presented seemed 
actually unassailable. It was realized, 
however, that there were, and probably 
still are, thousands of Jews who have felt 
that living as American Jews in the era 
of the State of Israel presented a real 
problem of clashing loyalties. To all 
those who are still worried about this 
alleged problem, I heartily recommend 
the caretul study of Conflict of Loyalties 
the book under review here, though most 
of the addresses of which the book is 
composed were delivered by non-Jews 
and though the word Israel is never men 
tioned. 


The book discusses issues which 
throughout the history of man, have 
caused conflicts between group lovalty 
and personal morality. The problem of 
clashing loyalties is a very old one. It 
manifested itself in the conflict between 
State and religion many centuries ago 
It has been the main theme of the great 
dramas in world literature 
Protesso1 Mac Iver puts it, 
that bind men, not one alon 


l here are, as 
many ties 
And ev ry 

one of us, at some time or other, “must 

choose between conflicting values and 
conflicting codes.” In the sphere of hu 
man life, there are the laws of the land 
and the customs of the people, the moral 
law and the religion of the group, and 
above all, there is the human conscience 

Ihe doctor, the lawyer, the clergyman, 

all are constantly confronted with the 

decision which of 
obey. “Everyone”, 


lovalties to 
to quote Protesso! 
Maclver again, “according to his respon 


seve ral 


sibilities and relationships, must at some 
moment choose which code to obey and 
which to violate” 


‘T his, then, is the theme of the book 
It deals with problems where codes clash 
and loyalties conflict — in personal life, 
on the national scene, and in the field of 
international relations and you and I, 
individual and group, nation and state, 
have to make a choice between them by 
“going beyond the rules to the final 
values”. Here are discussions of real con 
flicts, not imaginary ones, and on the 
whole range of human endeavor. Com 
pared to these actual difficulties in our 
human existence, the so-called dilemma 
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in our relationship to the State of Israel 
seems diminutive indeed. Twelve out 
standing personalities in social science, 
education, and religion, attempt to help 
you look clearly and sensibly at these 
knotty questions, in a series ol addresses 
and clise ussions edited by Protessor R. M. 
Maclver and published by the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies of the 
jewish Theological Seminary of America. 


Under the general aspect of clashing 
lovalties, Lyman Bryson of Columbia, 
discusses the conflict between powel and 
freedom, empires and democracies; 
Roger N. Baldwin, chairman of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the 
clash between the law of the state and the 
religious liberty of the munority; Franz 
L. Neumann of Columbia, the problem 
versus social ordet and 
Hans Simons of the New School for 
Social Research deals with the difhcult 
problem of means versus ¢ nds in connec 
tion with the “enlistment of dubious 
Under the heading of “Some 
Conflicts of Our Times”, which is the 
second part of the book, Protessor Way 
mack of the Atomic Energy Commussion 


ot COTISCICTICE. 


allie 5 


discusses the complex problem of the 
Hiroshima bombing: Ordway ‘Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Educa 
tion of New York City, delves into the 
conflict of freedom and control in Amer! 
Robert Saudek of the 


American Broadcasting Company, exam 


can educ ation: 


ines the dilemma of private profit versus 
public interest: and Harold D Lasswell 
of Yale comes up with a penetrating 
analysis of the threat to privacy in our 
American society 


There are finally three addresses dea! 
ing more closely with ethical and religious 
conflicts proper. One, by F. Ernest John 
son, reveals the contradictory tendencies 
within our world of values, even in rela 
tionship to so simple a requirement as 
“telling the truth”. This address is en 
titled “Fact, Fiction and Reality” and is 
the most fascinating essay of them all. 
Louis Finkelstein ably poses the conflict 
between all-embracive faith and narrow 
institutionalism. Finally, Liston Pope of 
the Yale Divinity School, in a paper on 
“Making Friends with the Mammon olf 
Unrighteousness’, presents a most dis 
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turbing picture of our civilization today. 

This will give the reader an inkling ol 
the scope and richness o1 the book. I can 
not possibly give what we usually call a 
book review, because I would have to 
analyze each one of the twelve addresses, 
which is obviously impossible within the 
limited space of this article. 

Should one attempt to state in a few 
lines the message which the book con 
veys, it would run along the following 
lines: We, as human beings, are all 
multiple in character and “our personal 
ties are bundles ol possible responses’. 
We do not act in a uniform way, eithe 
in personal life or in politics. We are 
rather unpredictable when it comes to 
making decisions, and it is usually the 
leader of the group or the nation who 
can help us make a good choice or cause 
us to be at our worst. The leaders of gov 
ernments must make their choice be 
tween “greatness in nations” and “great 
ness in men” — the first road leading to 
power and empire, the other one to 
democracy and freedom. Democratic so 
ciety must find ways of accommodating 
minority groups, even if they are as rebel 
lious as Jehovah’s Witnesses; it must 
allow the human conscience on occasion 
to revolt against the social order if the 
issue affects life, liberty and equality of 
men; it must bring means and ends ol 
foreign policy into a “relationship of ap 
propriateness’”’. In such a democratic so 
ciety, one has to guard carefully against 
interference in education, be it by pres 
sure groups or by government agencies; 
one must safeguard the precious heritage 
of privacy as a part of respect for human 
dignity; nor can one escape the norm of 
balancing private profit with the publi 
interest at large. There are no definite an- 
swers to all these questions. Some of the 
authors openly admit that there is no 
final solution to the “conflict of loyal 
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ties”, but throughout the addresses, there 
is a plea for the larger loyalty to human 
brotherhood, to be nurtured simultane- 
ously with one’s loyalty to the state and 
the nation, the particular group and the 
specific religion. 


The discourses —they were given as 
lectures at the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America during the winter 
of 1950—51 — are, of course, not all of the 
same calibre, and each one according to 
his taste may like one and dislike an 
other. There are statements that are in 
correct and with which I could easily 
take issue: Maclver, for instance, uses 
Sophocles’ famous “Antigone” as an ex- 
ample of conflict of loyalties. ‘The Greek 
drama had the element of conflict but 
not of free choice, because it was the 
Hand of the Gods that made the ulti 
mate decision. Only since Shakespeare 
has the drama been motivated by an 
actual conflict of loyalties. “Hamlet”, 
then, would have been a better example. 
I must also disagree with Bryson that 
“oreat cultural achievements have not 
been...concurrent with great material 
power’. History shows that art flourished 
at its best when Holland and Italy were 
at the peak of their power and when, in 
the rest of Europe, the rich princes could 
aftord to sponsol the artists of their time. 
I could mention several other examples 
along similar lines, but they would not 
detract from the great value of the book, 
which is exceedingly stimulating in all 
its aspects. And finally, in reading the 
book, don’t miss Johnson's “Fact, Fiction 
and Reality”, and Laswell’s two pages 
(132-133) on the tensions of our society 
as a result of loneliness and non-identifi- 
cation, choice, and strain of ambition. 

Max NussBAUM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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